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Has the American Spirit Declined? 





Me year just closed has witnessed bloodshed and human 
slaughter on an unparalleled scale and the destruction of 

property and an expenditure of money to a degree which 
figures can no longer intelligibly represent. From this scourge of 
war this nation has escaped. But has it suffered even greater injury 
than the warring nations? Have the failures to protect American 
lives and property rendered us indifferent to the world’s contempt? 
True, we have accumulated the hugest bulk of gold ever piled up, 
but what a sorry exchange therefor would be the surrender of the 
American spirit and a sacrifice of the national honor. 

There are some disquieting signs. Economy has given place to 
riotous extravagance, and elegance, taste and refinement are in too 
many places retiring before the onset of noise and vulgar display. 
In the midst of the great world conflict America has saved its men 
and money, but has it saved what in other days were regarded as our 
most priceless possession—the national spirit and the national 
honor? Babylon, Rome, China and India—may not their fate be 
ours, either soon or in the slow course of centuries, if we refuse to 
protect the lives and property of our people? 

There was an America that breathed inspiration from the burn- 
ing words and daring acts of Henry, Jefferson, Washington, 
Adams, Otis, Nathan Hale and Paul Jones. Has it given place to 
the America of honeyed phrase and the cant of mushroom multi- 
millionares and their parasites? 

A Presidential campaign is approaching, and prospective candi- 
dates are bidding for the various sections of the foreign vote, but 
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seemingly ignoring the American vote, presumably on the ground 
that it no longer has any existence. 

The man without a country is indeed a pitiful and contemptible 
figure, but the country without men would be beneath either pity 
or contempt. Let Americans at the beginning of the year 1916 in 
congratulating themselves over their exemptions from war’s rav- 
ages searchingly inquire whether the country has lost any of that 
spirit which once made it the hope and the refuge of the earth’s 
oppressed. 





A NATIONAL THRIFT DAY 





N the development of an idea discussed on another page of this 
issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE the year 1916 will see the in- 
ception of a new day for annual observance with a special pur- 

post. February 3 is to be celebrated as Thrift Day and on that 
occasion many banks, newspapers, teachers, clergymen and others 
who have the public ear will devote their energies to showing what 
advantages will accrue to the people by a more consistent and sys- 
tematic practice of the virtue of thrift than has been common here- 
tofore. 

The idea in its broadest sense contemplates something more far 
reaching than the utilization of this day for making a special appeal 
to the people to increase their savings deposits in the banks, although 
that will be an inevitable result of a campaign of this kind. 

Curiously enough, the newspapers and popular magazines pay 
little attention to thrift as a private or national virtue. One may 
read columns and even pages about the extravagance and revelry 
on New Year’s eve in the expensive city hotels and restaurants, but 
the homely story of how John Smith got a job, worked early and 
late, supported a widowed mother and younger brothers and sisters, 
finally married and had a home of his own and became himself an 
employer of labor and a leading man of the town—all this is rarely 
recorded in the great city newspapers. Presumably their readers 
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are more interested in romantic tales from the lobster palaces than 
in the short and simple annals of the poor. 

A good deal! of thrift literature bears the trace of the manicured 
nails and the scent of Parisian perfumes. Delicate chaps who 
never saved anything, and who are innocent of rude conflict with 
the accidents of time and circumstance, write nicely-turned sen- 
tences about thrift, all paid for at so much the yard. They affect 
an earnestness which they do not feel and presume to write of a 
subject about which they know little and care less. 

There is, or at least there ought to be, no one in the community 
better qualified to speak or to write with authority upon this subject 
than the banker. He is himself the product of thrift. Without this 
virtue there would be no banks, for banks exist chiefly on deposits, 
and deposits in banks are concrete expressions of thrift. It is the 
banker who sees and who knows what thrift does: that it is the prop 
of honor, the support of the aged, the handmaid of every virtue, the 
means by which the honorable purposes of life are achieved; that it 
provides the funds for all constructive enterprise—builds the home, 
the school, the church, the factory, the railroad, and employs labor; 
that it provides food, clothing, education, and the means of enjoy- 
ing the better things of life, and finally that it develops character 
and makes for good citizenship and lays the foundations of a spirit- 
ual kingdom. The banker is less a preacher of thrift than an exem- 
plifier through his institution of the tremendous power of saved 
capital. Every loan that he grants for any constructive or produc- 
tive purpose is the most powerful and practical argument in behalf 
of thrift that could be written or drawn from all experience. Men, 
women and children have saved, perhaps through hardship and sac- 
rifice, and have placed their pennies, their dimes and their dollars 
in the bank; and these sums, belonging to any one person, may be 
small, amounting at most perhaps to a few hundreds, but put to- 
gether and made to co-operate they furnish the power by which the 
wheels of commerce and industry are kept in motion. 

Of course, the direct benefit of thrift to the individual must not 
be overlooked if the movement for Thrift Day is to be made pop- 
ular. The average person, when urged to save, may not warm up 
very readily to the value of thrift just now in promoting our inter- 
national trade, and even its community benefits are apt to excite in 
him but a languid interest. “What is there in it for me?” is likely 
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to be his practical challenge to the suggestion that he give up the 
present enjoyment of a part of his income. No one better knows 
the right answer to that question than the banker, and he will benefit 
himself, his community and the nation by devoting attention to 
spreading abroad information on this subject. 

We have in this country at all times a campaign going on among 
the banks to increase the number of their depositors and the amount 
of their deposits, but insufficient attention has been paid to the 
education of the boys and girls—and men and women, too, for that 
matter—in the principles of thrift, to the end that people may in- 
stinctively shape their lives in accordance with well-established prin- 





ciples of a wise economy. 

To this work the chief activities of Thrift Day may well be ad- 
dressed, and the result of a properly directed campaign of this sort 
would be productive of great and lasting good. 





THE RETIREMENT OF NATIONAL BANK 
CIRCULATION 





 pemeecietn bank notes may be retired under Section 18 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, this section having become operative 

with the close of December last. Contrary to an opinion 
which no doubt prevails in some quarters, this retirement of national 
bank circulation need not necessarily work any reduction in the 
country’s present volume of paper currency. While it is provided 
in the section referred to that the bonds securing national bank notes 
are to be purchased and the circulation retired, it is also provided 
that a like amount of bond-secured Federal Reserve Bank notes may 
be issued. The provision referred to reads: 

“The Federal Reserve Banks purchasing such bonds shall be 
permitted to take out an amount of circulating notes equal to the 
par value of such bonds.” 

These notes are to be issued and redeemed in the same manner 
as national bank notes, except their issue shall not be limited to the 
capital of the Federal Reserve Bank putting them out. 

So that in the process of “retirement” of the national bank notes 
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we do not necessarily immediately get rid of this objectionable form 
of currency, but disguise it by calling it a Federal Reserve Bank 
note. But extending over a period of thirty years a process will go 
on which should gradually effect this purpose. The Federal Re- 
serve Banks are granted the right of turning in their two per cent. 
bonds in exchange for one year three per cent. gold Treasury notes 
and thirty year three per cent. bonds without the circulation privi- 
lege. As this process goes on, the volume of bond-secured bank 
notes will gradually diminish. 

The method of retiring the national bank notes is thus described 
in a Treasury circular: 

“Secretary McAdoo has issued regluations establishing the 
method of retiring national bank circulation and refunding United 
States two per cent. bonds as provided by Section 18 of the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

“The regulations provide that on and after December 31, 19135, 
when Section 18 becomes effective, any national bank may submit to 
the Treasurer of the United States application to sell at par and 
accrued interest any bonds securing circulation which the bank de- 
sires to retire. On March 31, 1916, and quarterly thereafter, the 
Treasurer of the United States will submit to the Federal Reserve 
Board a list of all applications to retire circulation that have been 
received at least ten days before such date. 

“The board will pass upon such applications and will advise the 
Treasurer of any bonds allotted to the Federal Reserve banks for 
purchase; thereupon the Treasurer will call on the Federal Reserve 
banks required to purchase the bonds to deposit lawful money there- 
for and after receipt of such deposits the Treasurer will convert into 
the Treasury such sums as may be necessary to redeem the bonds to 
be retired, will remit the balance to the banks selling the bonds and 
will transfer title of the bonds to the Federal Reserve bank acquiring 
them. Applications to retire circulation which are not accepted by 
the board must be subsequently renewed. 

“The regulations further provide that Federal Reserve banks 
owning two per cent. consols of 1930 or two per cent. Panama Canal 
bonds against which no circulation is outstanding may apply for the 
conversion of such bonds into one year three per cent. notes or thirty 
year three per cent. bonds. Such applications may be submitted at 
any time, but conversions will be made quarterly only on the first day 
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of January, April, July and October, which are the dividend dates 
for the consols of 1930. 

‘Not to exceed one-half of the bonds tendered may be converted 
into notes. The notes will be termed ‘one year Treasury notes’; they 
will be payable one year from date of issue and a bank applying 
therefor must execute an obligation to purchase at recurring maturi- 
ties for thirty years similar notes in like amounts. Subsequently 
banks may exchange such notes for three per cent bonds. 

“These notes will be issued in denominations of $1,000, $10,000 
and $50,000. The bonds will be termed ‘three per cent. conversion 
bonds’ and will be payable thirty years from January of the year of 
issue; they will be issued in denominations of $100, $1,000, $5,000 
and $10,000. 

“Both notes and bonds will be issued in registered and coupon 
form; they will bear interest at three per cent., payable quarterly on 
the first day of January, April, July and October; they will be 
payable principal and interest in gold coin of the present standard of 
value and will be exempt from all taxation. They will not be ac- 
ceptable as security for circulation.” 

It will be interesting to watch how the national banks will act in 
this matter. No doubt they will be governed largely by considera- 
tions of profit rather than by any sentimental views. There is some 
satisfaction and a little advertising value for a bank to have its name 
conspicuously printed on notes that circulate from hand to hand as 
money. At present the profit on bank circulation is a trifle over one 
per cent. In exchanging the circulation for bonds, the banks will 
receive par and accrued interest. Just now the two per cents are 
selling in the market slightly below par. The process by which the 
banks receive par for the bonds may be described as analogous to lift- 
ing oneself by one’s bootstraps; that is, the member banks sell the 
bonds to the Federal Reserve Banks—in other words to themselves, 
for the national banks own the Federal Reserve Banks, the state 
bank members being so few as to cut no substantial figure. After 
the national banks transfer their bonds to the Federal Reserve 
Banks the latter may in turn hand the bonds over to the Treasury 
for three per cent. one year gold Treasury notes to the amount of 
one-half the bonds tendered and thirty year three per cent. bonds 
without the circulation privilege for the remainder. Nor does the 
complicated procedure end here, for the Reserve Banks must agree 
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to buy back the notes they receive in exchange for bonds and a like 
amount of such notes when tendered at each maturity date, and this 
obligation continues for a period of thirty years. 

It will thus be seen that a partial exchange of two per cent. 
bonds for three per cent. notes is going on, and also a partial con- 
version of two per cent. bonds into three per cent. bonds. As this 
process goes on, the bond secured circulation will diminish, for 
neither the notes nor the new bonds will have the circulation privi- 
lege. What effect this will have on the aggregate debt is less clear. 
The whole thing is a roundabout conversion process. So far as the 
national banks are concerned it is doubtful whether they will gain 
much by the change. True enough, the advantage they now derive 
from circulation is a slight one; but, on the other hand, there is 
little to gain by surrendering the circulation and selling the bonds 
at par. The slight difference between par and the market is about 
all the banks would get out of it, and this gain would be counter- 
balanced by the loss of the profit on circulation. By waiting until the 
bonds mature the banks will get par anyway, and meanwhile they 
will have the profit. 

Economically the bond-secured circulation is objectionable, but 
from the pure standpoint of profit to any particular bank, or even 
to the banks as a whole, there would appear to be some advantage 
in holding on to the bonds until their maturity. 

There is one important aspect of the matter of which the bank 
should not lose sight—they now have the circulation privilege, at 
least nominally ; if they surrender it, a long period may elapse before 
it is regained. 





GREAT BRITAIN GATHERING IN AMERICAN 
SECURITIES 





TEPS have been taken by the British Government to accumu- 
late a large lot of American securities in exchange for obliga- 
tions of the British Government. That is, the holders of the 

stocks and bonds of American railways and industrial enterprises 
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have been asked to turn these in and take for them the promises of 
the British Government, these latter obligations to bear five per cent. 
interest, and to be taken at par, the holders of the exchanged securi- 
ties to get the market price for what they surrender. On the score 
of income this exchange will perhaps occasion little if any loss, for 
the Government securities received will probably yield as much or 
a little more than the securities surrendered in exchange. But in 
taking the Government obligations at par a sacrifice will be involved 
so far as market value is concerned, for they are not worth so much. 
Presumably this sacrifice will be required chiefly of those who are 
well able to make it and who will be glad to give this proof of their 
patriotism in a time of grave national peril. 

It is announced that the American securities thus gathered up 
are not to be employed in swamping our markets by their return in 
large volume, but will either be sent over to this side for sale or to 
be used as collateral for future loans. ‘The arrangement, in short, is 
one which the British authorities feel constrained to take in protect- 
ing their exchange from still more ruimous depreciation than has 
already occurred. London has been called on thus far in the war’s 
progress to make heavy payments to New York on international 
balance, and may have to pay out still heavier sums in the future. 
Great Britain must import large quantities of food and war mate- 
rials from the United States and also pay a considerable part of the 
debt incurred by her allies for similar purposes. The stream of 
money pouring into London from American tourists, from interest 
on our securities and from payment of transportation charges has 
been seriously diminished by the war, and the supply of food and raw 
materials which Great Britain receives from her loans to other coun- 
tries has also fallen off because the loans themselves have been cur- 
tailed through necessity. 

All these remarkable changes, coupled with the demand made 
directly for war expenditures, render explicable the extraordinary 
step above mentioned and fully justify it. For 1916 it is estimated 
that the British expenditure for war will reach $9,000,000,000. 

Great Britain, despite the tremendous drafts made upon the 
national resources for war purposes, is still a country of vast domes- 
tic wealth and holds billions of choice foreign securities, although 
much of the latter could not be realized on so readily as in the case of 
the American stocks and bonds. There have been times when the 
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collection of a vast amount of our securities in the manner indicated 
would have created alarm; but now the situation is different, and 
America can view the whole proceeding without serious concern. 
There is no purpose on the part of the British Government in taking 
this course to cause financial embarrassment here, nor is there much 
possibility that such embarrassment could be caused, under present 
conditions, to any serious extent even were the British Government 
so minded. 





A DEPLORABLE BANK FAILURE 





HERE was a bank failure at Pittsburgh last month—that of 
the Pittsburgh Bank for Savings—which in some of its pub- 
lished aspects was most deplorable. For instance, take this 

from the newspaper headlines and account of the failure: 

“Fails with deposits of 41,000 children; Pittsburgh Bank for 
Savings collected pennies in city’s public schools; board of education 
is protected, but not the pupils. 

“Among the depositors are 41,000 school children who had 
$167,136.68 on deposit. By an agreement with the board of educa- 
tion, bank collectors weekly visited the 132 schools and got the 
children’s pennies. These savings are unsecured. The board of 
education had $201,666 on deposit, but unlike the children, had good 
security.” 

There is the disgraceful story, and it is one which may well set 
the bankers of the country to thinking. 

Taking candy from children has been something at which even 
those most completely lost to a sense of honor have balked. Is it any 
more honorable to take pennies from children? 

Hereafter when collectors are allowed to go around among the 
school children, collecting their pennies, the authorities should re- 
quire some guaranty that the sums so collected shall be placed in safe 
banks, otherwise the schools may come to be looked on as the abettors 
of unsound banking. Permission to solicit deposits from the pupils ‘ 
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could be refused to banks failing to give frequent and satisfactory 
proofs of solvency. 

In a number of cities the banks that are members of the clearing- 
house are under the supervision of that organization and are exam- 
ined by an examiner selected by it. This form of bank supervision 
is generally regarded as the best that can be devised and far supe- 
rior, as a rule, to the supervision provided by the State and Federal 
Governments. 

Pittsburgh banks are not at present under the supervision of the 
clearing-house. An attempt to introduce such supervision was 
made about three years ago, but was defeated on the ground that 
the clearing-house did not have such power. Had such supervision 
been installed this and other failures would very likely not have 
happened. 

As a matter of fact a comparatively small number of banks 
are under clearing-house supervision, as the clearing-houses are con- 
fined to the cities, and only in a limited number of these do the 
clearing-houses provide for any form of inspection for their mem- 
bers. In California, some years ago, a plan was formulated for 
bringing into district clearing-houses all the banks of the state and 
to place all the members under clearing-house examination. This 
movement for more thorough examination of bankers by banks has 
been arrested by the Federal Reserve Act, which provides for addi- 
tional Government inspection; in other words, for the multiplica- 
tion of official inefficiency. 

Whenever proposals have been made for some joint responsibility 
on the part of banks for the safety of deposits, the objection has 
been raised that this would put all banks on a par so far as safety is 
concerned and thus deprive the carefully managed bank of the repu- 
tation it has laboriously attained. But do not all banks lose when- 
ever anything occurs to cast discredit or suspicion on any bank? 
Will not, for example, the banks of Pittsburgh lose more through 
this one failure in one year than it would have cost them to provide 
a safety fund for the deposits of all the banks in their city for many 
years? How will they lose? By withdrawals for hoarding, for 
depositing in the Postal Savings Bank, or by the general banking 
distrust which such failures always entail. Would it not have been 
real economy for the Pittsburgh banks to have shouldered this loss 
as the Chicago banks stood ready to do at the time of the Walsh 
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failures in Chicago? The munificence of Mr. Frick in coming for- 
ward and guaranteeing the children’s deposits might well have been 
forestalled by the banks acting unitedly. 

If all banks were safe, the banks in their work of gaining de- 
posits would not have to combat that lurking fear of the safety of 
banks which still exists in many minds, and the task of building up 
deposits would be a much easier one than it is under present condi- 
tions. 

Of course, if all banks were on an equality in point of safety, 
there would still be an ample field for competition in matters of loca- 
tion, service, ete. ‘To-day the bank that in its advertising lays too 
much stress on its own safety is doing something that is regarded as 
more or less unethical. Such advertising would seem to be an im- 
plication that the other banks are unsafe. 

It is often said that people in selecting banks should use discrim:- 
nation; but what can the average citizen tell about a bank’s condition 
by reading its statements? And in larger cities, especially, a knowl- 
edge of the responsibility of a bank’s personnel is not an easy mat- 
ter. But surely one could hardly expect that the Pittsburgh school 
children were competent to exercise that nice degree of discrimina- 
tion which would enable them to determine whether the bank to 
which they were confidingly contributing their pennies was solvent 
or not. 

There is another feature of this failure that deserves attention. 
The pennies which the school children had placed in the bank, 
amounting to $167,136.68, represented what is said to be an unse- 
cured deposit, but the board of education had $201,666 on deposit 
which was well secured. 

In looking out for its own safety while leaving the school chil- 
dren to shift for themselves, the Pittsburgh Board of Education was 
simply following the universal practice. The Federal and State 
Governments, the counties, municipalities, etc., have always exacted 
special security and take no risks in depositing funds in the banks. 
The governments mentioned appoint the bank examiners and pre- 
scribe the laws and regulations under which banks may operate. But 
while they are quite willing that people may take any risk that at- 
taches to depositing in banks, they themselves refuse to incur such 
risks and exact special security for their deposits. The Pittsburgh 
case is rather flagrant. In substance the board of education said to 
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this bank: “You may go in and collect the pennies from the children 
without giving any security; but if you want any of our money, you 
must put up adequate collateral.” 

It would seem only fair that the people in their dealings with 
banks should have at least equal protection with the governments 
that devise the laws under which banks operate and that furnish the 
supervision whose laxness in nearly every instance is responsible for 
a bank’s failure. 

In the present year we are to have a national campaign for the 
encouragement of thrift, the principal idea to be inculcated being 
that it will be a fine thing for the people to come in and deposit their 
money with the banks. Side by side with this noble and beneficent 
work there should be a campaign among the bankers to see that 
speedy and effective steps are taken to remove forever the stigma 
from their profession of collecting from children pennies which are 
never to be returned. 





TRUST COMPANY POWERS DENIED NATIONAL 
BANKS IN ILLINOIS 





LLINOIS has denied to national banks the right to exercise 
trust company functions under division K of section 11 of the 
Federal Reserve Act. The decision refusing such grant of 
power was made by the Illinois Supreme Court on December 22. A 
suit had been brought by the First National Bank of Joliet against 
the State Auditor of Illinois asking that a mandamus be issued 
commanding him to issue a certificate authorizing the bank to exer- 
cise the trust company functions granted in the Federal Reserve 
Act. The application for a mandamus was denied, and the court 
held that the State Auditor was justified in refusing to issue the 
certificate asked for, because the act in question, so far as the clause 
referred to is concerned, is unconstitutional and void. 

While a copy of the decision itself is not yet at hand, we may be 
sure by reference to the particular clause of the Federal Reserve 
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Act that Congress purposely and expressly left a loophole for such 
interpretation of the law as has been made by the Illinois Supreme 
Court. Clause K of the Federal Reserve Act reads (in defining the 
powers of the Federal Reserve Board) : 

“To grant by special permit to national banks applying therefor, 
when not in contravention of state or local law, the right to act as 
trustee, executor, administrator, or registrar of stocks and bonds 
under such rules and regulations as the board may prescribe.” 

It will be seen that Congress did not attempt to legislate on 
this matter in a way to override the state laws, but in this case the 
superior bowed to the inferior power. That Congress might have 
ignored the state laws is probably true; but the fact is clear enough 
that it did not so choose. 

The decision is one of great importance, and it is likely to be 
followed in other states where similar litigation is pending. Fur- 
thermore, if substantially all the states shall be thus jealous of their 
rights, the effect on the longevity of the Federal Reserve Act may be 
far-reaching. No doubt it was the purpose of the act to bring to- 
gether a large number of the banks in one homogeneous system; in 
fact, the view has been frequently expressed that unless this object 
shall be attained the Federal Reserve Act will be a failure. Possi- 
bly, in time, this view may undergo some modification. May not the 
existing state banks and trust companies go on exercising their cus- 
tomary functions, just as they have done in the past, leaving to the 
national banks and to the Federal Reserve banks certain other 
duties which they are specially equipped to perform? 

As a practical matter, if the national banks had been everywhere 
clothed with trust company powers in addition to their ordinary 
banking powers, with the savings bank function which many of them 
were already exercising, they would have had a great advantage 
over the state banks and the trust companies. Indeed, the surprising 
thing has been that in the face of such complete competition staring 
them in the face the state banks and trust companies have shown but 
few signs of perturbation. Perhaps they had good reason to sus- 
pect that the provision of the Federal Reserve Act which threatened 
to bring about such competition would not stand the test of the 
courts. Could it hardly be expected that the states would yield their 
prerogatives in this matter? The laws relating to the execution of 
wills, the administration of estates and other trust company matters 
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are of peculiar concern to the state governments and that they should 
lightly surrender their control over property within the respective 
state boundaries hardly seems likely. 

Thus perishes the dream of unifying the banks of the country 
under the Federal Reserve Act, and to centralize the banking system 
under the absolute domination of the Great Father at Washington. 

Conceivably a Federal banking law could be enacted that would 
be so excellent that the great majority of banks would come into it 
voluntarily. But actually the Federal Reserve Act was so distaste- 
ful to the banks that substantially all the members of the new system 
were clubbed into it under threat of death. 

If the decision of the Illinois Supreme Court is generally fol- 
lowed it will mean that the state banks never can be coerced into 
joining the Federal Reserve System. 





THE COMPTROLLER’S ONSLAUGHT ON THE 
BANKS 





EVER did Don Quixote charge the army of windmills more 
valiantly than does the Comptroller of the Currency thrust 
against the national banks that, according to his story, are 

charging usurious rates of interest. What stirred up the usually 
suave, serene and placid temper of Mr. Williams was a statement 
by the executive committee of the National Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association criticising some previous outgivings 
of the Comptroller against the usurious practices of certain national 
banks. It was the opinion of the committee that these practices were 
confined to some sections of the country and were not general. To 
this the Comptroller replies: 

“Twelve hundred and forty-seven national banks in thirty-six 
states, covering seventy-five per cent. of the total area of the conti- 
nental United States, exclusive of Alaska, in their statements of 
September 3, 1915, admitted under oath that they were charging on 
some of their loans rates in excess of the maximum rates permissible, 
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even by special contract, by the laws of their own states or of the 
United States.” 

The Comptroller makes his statement seem impressive by show- 
ing that the offending banks are located in states covering seventy- 
five per cent. of the total area of the continental United States, ex- 
clusive of Alaska. But his method is less impressive than it seems. 
For example, he says that in Maine there were two offending banks. 
Possibly they were all in one county—they could have been in but 
two—and yet the whole state is included in the offending territc y. 
The number of banks given is about one-sixth of the total of all the 
national banks; but the Comptroller does not enlighten us as to 
what relation the business of these banks bears to the business of all 
national banks. No doubt it is insignificant, for generally the 
banks taking usurious interest are in the smaller towns. 

The real point of the Comptroller’s answers is shown in this quo- 
tation from his reply to the bankers’ committee: 

“During this same period, while so many national banks were 
charging excessive rates to customers, the Federal Reserve Banks 
were offering money freely to the national banks in every part of 
the country at rates varying from three and one-half to five per 
cent., according to the class of paper and time to maturity. There 
was no reason why sound, well-managed banks in any section could 
not have gotten at these low rates all the money required to supply 
the needs of customers, whether farmers, merchants or manufac- 
turers, or why the national banks should not have loaned the funds 
to their customers in every case well within the rates prescribed by 
law.” 

The Comptroller does not point out how the banks would have 
gotten this money. Of course, he does not mean to imply that the 
banks could have sent along the notes they were shaving and had 
them discounted at the Federal Reserve Banks, for they hardly 
constituted that prime commercial paper which is the only charac- 
ter of collateral that can find lodgment in the elegant portfolios of 
those super-refined institutions. 

It looks very much like Mr. John Skelton Williams is using the 
niche in the temple of fame to which accident has temporarily 
assigned him as a vantage point from which to try to make political 
capital by attacking the banks. He virtually says: 


“Here are the banks, the wicked instruments of the money 
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power, charging the people usurious rates on loans, while a benev- 
olent Government with a printing-press whose capacity is inex- 
haustible stands ready to hand out ‘money’ to the banks at from 
three and one-half to five per cent.” 

The inference from this statement is plain: if you will only keep 
us in power long enough, we will print so much “money” that it can 
be loaned without interest, and the country thus be rid of the in- 
cubus of banks and banking. 

If Mr. Williams had designed merely to correct this indefensible 
practice on the part of a limited number of banks, he could quietly 
have done so through the inquisitorial powers of his office. What 
he has done is to make a vast noise about a comparatively trivial 
matter. 





GROWTH OF OUR FOREIGN LOANS 





ABULATION of the foreign loans of the United States since 

the beginning of the European war has been made by the 

New York “Journal of Commerce.” It shows a total of 
$946,000,000, apportioned as follows: 


NT i inna a oe ek leah oad ease $755,000,000 
I a a De es eae 147,030,000 
ND ois ok seaweed a eeers 44,000,000 

ee ll 


Probably since these figures were compiled additional loans 
would bring the total well above the billion dollar mark. 

No doubt after the war closes the United States must for a long 
time at least handle a very large proportion of foreign financing, for 
the nations that have hitherto undertaken this work will not be able 
to do much in that line until their own shattered finances are in a 
measure restored. 

Fortunately, our ability to lend abroad has been increased by our 
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favored financial position, and we have made a beginning in the 
creation of the machinery that will help us in performing this service. 
If trade sharply revives in the United States, the demand upon us 
for domestic financing will be an added call upon our banking and 
capital resources. To meet these conditions we shall need to aggre- 
gate the country’s surplus earnings into saved funds to the greatest 
possible extent. Educational work will also be necessary to show the 
desirability of such foreign lending from an economic standpoint. 
The recent Anglo-French loan made in the United States caused 
some bitterness, and many banks felt themselves under the necessity 
of publicly announcing that they were not participating in the 
loan. When the conflict is over, and its passions stilled, this element 
of national political bias will be eliminated, and our banks may the» 
make loans unreservedly to any of the nations that are now engaged 
in war. 





BRANCH BANKS FAVORED 





ECOMMENDATIONS have been made by the Federal Ad- 
visory Council for several amendments to the Federal Reserve 
Act and to the National Bank Act. Here is a recommenda- 

tion that will no doubt attract much attention: 

“That the National Bank Act be amended to permit the estab- 
lishment by national banks, having an unimpaired capital of not less 
than $1,000,000, of branches, provided that no branches are placed 
outside of the limits of the city where the bank itself is located.” 

State banks in a city may have branches under the laws of some of 
the states; and when these banks with their branches are absorbed by 
a national bank, the latter gains the advantage of having branches in 
the city where it is located, while the other national banks find them- 
selves restricted to their one original office. That this gives some 
banks an undue advantage over others is unquestionable. And it is 
also equally clear that this would be remedied were the above pro- 
posed amendment to the National Bank Act adopted. 

But would not such an amendment tend to have a more far- 
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reaching effect than merely to remove this inequality between na- 
tional banks doing business in the same city 

It must be remembered that under the laws of some states the 
state banks may operate branches not only in the cities where the 
head office is located but elsewhere in the state. Suppose some 
national bank should gain control of a state bank with such priv- 
ileges and then quietly create a network of branches all over the 
state, afterwards absorbing or merging the state banks and branches 
in the national institution. Would not then the same plea be raised 
that other national banks were placed at a disadvantage, and might 
it not be plausibly urged that all national banks having a certain 
-apital should have the right to establish branches in the states where 
located? Of course, this would mean a general extension of the 
branch banking system throughout the United States. 

When the Comptroller of the Currency recently permitted a 
national bank in New York to absorb a state bank with branches, 
and to maintain these branches, it was pointed out in these pages 
that this was probably the beginning of the branch banking system 
in the United States. 

There is no doubt that with respect to local business the national 
banks of the larger cities are placed at a disadvantage in compet- 
ing with state banks having branches. The effect of this is to re- 
strict the number of national banks organized in cities where this 
condition prevails and to confine their transactions to some extent 
to the larger field of banking operations. 

All this brings up the diversity in our banking system still ex- 
isting and unreconciled under the Federal Reserve Act. We are 
yet far from that unification of banking in this country which many 
had hoped to follow the taking effect of this new measure. 





RESERVE BANKS AS UNITED STATES 
DEPOSITORIES 





ROM and after January Ist Federal Reserve Banks will act 

as depositories of the Government. The decision of the Secre- 

tary of the Treasury to carry out the provision of the Federal 
Reserve Act authorizing this action was thus announced: 
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“IT have determined to appoint the Federal Reserve Banks 
depositories and fiscal agents in the manner indicated by the act. 
In order that the Reserve Banks may not be embarrassed by the 
addition of an unduly large volume of business upon undertaking 
their functions in this connection, I have decided to make a begin- 
ning by transferring to each of the Federal Reserve Banks the 
funds of the Government now on deposit with the national banks 
in each of the cities in which a bank is located, thus giving to each 
of the reserve banks the funds held by the national banks in its own 
city. Each Federal Reserve Bank will be required to perform on 
behalf of the Government the services which are now rendered by 
the national bank depositaries located in said cities, as well as any 
other services incident to or growing out of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of fiscal agents.” 


This order at present affects only the twelve cities where the 
Federal Reserve Banks are located, and probably involves the 
transfer of about $7,000,000, which under present conditions can be 
made without embarrassment or concern. 

The transfer of the Government funds from the national banks 
to the Federal Reserve Banks is a part of the process of consolida- 
tion and concentration going on under the law. As a matter of 
convenience one would think that the Government should put its 
money where it chooses, just as do individuals and firms. While 
the use of twelve banks instead of a larger number will simplify the 
handling of the public funds somewhat, the Federal Reserve Banks 
can hardly supply the same facilities as fiscal agents of the Govern- 
ment as have been furnished by the national banks, for the latter 
are in much closer touch with the public than the former. In the 
Civil War times and subsequently when loans have had to be placed 
and popular support invoked, this intimacy between the banks and 
the people has been of great value and service to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The profits which the banks have derived from the han- 
dling of the public funds have never been very great, but many 
banks have considered the function to possess some publicity value 
and have advertised themselves as “Government depositories.” Other 
bankers have doubted the propriety of a bank’s calling attention to 
the fact that a part of their deposits were preferred. Possibly this 
may have been a case of sour grapes. 

It is rather a curious fact that when the Comptroller of the 
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Currency has been insistent in holding the national banks to strict 
accountability for permitting overdrafts, some of the representa- 
tives of the Government have been surprisingly indifferent when 
drawing checks on local depositories whether Uncle Samuel had any 
balance to his credit or not. If this custom has been general per- 
haps the national banks will not care much about losing their Gov- 


ernment deposits. 
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Another “ New England” 


The Break-up of British Conservatism 





By A BRITISH BANK OFFICIAL 





ORE than once of late months 
M from the lips of one or other 
of our British “Elder States- 

men” we have heard the phrase “Out 
of this titanic war a new Britain will 
emerge; a new spirit is being born 
amongst our people.” Maybe at times 
the sentiment is expressed as a mere 
rhetorical trapping to the speech, or 
forms perhaps the epitome of a well- 
balanced paragraph. But not often; 
oratory only is at a discount amongst 
us in these days, and our politicians do 
not weave their perorations with such 
skill and poise: “My speech needs no 
peroration; look at the casualty lists— 
they are my peroration,’ one speaker 
in the House of Commons recently said. 
Is there then justification for this 
assertion that a vast change is taking 
place amongst us of the British race? 
To that there is but one answer—yes— 
and the causes, even if they are irregu- 
lar and “‘patchy” in their incidence, are 
quite clearly defined in their operation. 
Broadly speaking, the causes fall 
into the two categories of things moral 
and mental. Of the former I do not 





propose in a magazine of this nature 
to write at any length, and will only 
say that of the moral causes at work 
sorrow is the fountain head. Never in 
the long vista of years has mankind 
suffered such a holocaust of pain and 
sorrow as this gigantic war brings in 
its train; and never perhaps has that 
sorrow been more bravely borne than 
now. Be it noted I do not exclude our 
enemies from that modicum of praise, 
though I do not actually know if it 
be deserved. But amongst our Allies 
we do know that the terrific burden is 
being shouldered with as near a smile 
as we can manage and as light a heart 
as ever nations had in times of great 
stress and peril. 

In Britain and its Empire the deeper 
the sorrow the more we vow to see this 
thing through; however long the fur- 
row, we shall plough it to the end; and 
whatever didactic publicists of our own 
or neutral countries may say, the high 
and honorable purposes which dictated 
our entry into the war steel our hearts 
against the shafts of sorrow to such 
effect that our people are more united 
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now than history has ever known them 
to be before. 


a 


BRITAIN HAS FOUND HERSELF 


EYOND question, Britain has 

found herself. In the clash of the 
great world conflict she has made that 
priceless discovery. There may be 
much on the other side of the account. 
Countless dead to mourn, sorrow and 
anguish unquenchable, a debt to shoul- 
der which expressed in figures carries 
no reality to the imagination and ma- 
terial loss in other ways that will take 
a generation and more to replace; yet 
there is a creditor side to the account. 
It is a trite commonplace to observe 
that only the historian can rightly 
gauge the value, cause and effect of 
great national events and only the his- 
torian will see how much Britain—to 
consider her alone—stood in need of 
some cataclysmic happening to arouse 
her people from their sloth, to rescue 
them from the peril of their ways and 
regenerate their moral fibre—but that 
line of thought leads to speculations in- 
numerable. Let me content myself by 
saying that the war has done it; with- 
out a shadow of a doubt it is a finer, 
truer England that looks out across the 
broad Atlantic to the cousins who we 
feel are with us at heart, than the Eng- 
land that nerved herself to the conflict 
on that fatal fourth of August just a 
year ago. 

I must here interpolate a mild 
apology to readers of these pages who 
have thus far borne with me and whose 
very natural criticism will be, “This 
seems more than a trifle removed from 
banking topics.” But I take it that 
just as you bankers are vitally inter- 
ested in the standing, business acumen 
and general respectability of the clients 
whose bills you negotiate and with 
whom you deal in the hundred and one 
ways of ordinary commercial life, so 
are you interested, and in the same way, 
in the England that will be after the 
war; for the curtain will ring down in 
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time on the first act wherein the make- 
up of your British friends is all of a 
khaki hue and will ring up again on 
the second act. Are you not interested 
in what will be the mental make-up of 
those same actors who trod the boards 
in khaki in Act I? 

The volume of trade passing be- 
tween our two countries in normal times 
may well be described as immense, our 
rivalry in the many markets of the 
world is of the keenest, yet friendly, 
and it will be to the advantage of Amer- 
ica’s citizens to know and understand 
the “New England” that is emerging. 

The man downtown in the theatre in 
the evening with his wife is the same 
man as comes to you to get an over- 
draft at the bank next morning to en- 
able him to extend his business; if he 
is a straight dealer, he is straight all 
through. If he is a fool at his job 
in an office, he will not run his own 
affairs like a Solomon. To put the 
point at which I am aiming somewhat 
more plainly, let me recall that I said 
at the beginning of this article that the 
second category of causes that were 
changing this country was what for sake 
of a better nomenclature I called the 
mental category. This, then, is my 
point. 


& 


COMMERCIAL CHANGES 


BEITAIN, looked upon as one great 

entity, is changing mentally and 
its effect so far as will be immediately 
cbservable by other nations will be in 
commerce. A modern nation lives and 
moves and has its being in its commerce. 
If its standard of education is higher, 
its commercial men will be cleverer, 
keener and more effective. If its polit- 
ical life becomes purer, there again 
commerce will be speedily following 
suit. Commerce will tell you the state 
of a nation’s health. “Mens sana in 
corpore sano” was the ideal of the an- 
cients. Let us liberally translate it and 
say “Healthy commerce lives in a 
healthy state.” 








What signs, then, portend this men- 
tal change in England? First and 
foremost there is in every department 
of our national life a craving for effi- 
ciency. Much of the press criticism 
of events, military and political, apart 
from one notorious group of papers— 
proceeds from a genuine desire to see 
business methods imported to a greater 
degree into the supreme task of win- 
ning this war, and in the shortest space 
of time. 

Anyone who studies our press soon 
becomes aware of this idea of efficiency 
permeating the British mind at the 
present time; it has in part been 
brought about through the lesson we 
have learnt from Germany’s magnificent 
powers of organization—and be it re- 
membered that when Britain takes a 
lesson to heart she generally betters her 
master. Race prejudice you say? No, 
fact. 

One outcome of the idea may be ob- 
served in the case of our present Min- 
ister of Munitions, David Lloyd George. 
I suppose no British statesman of any 
party ever had such epithets hurled at 
him as the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had to withstand before the 
war. His methods of finance called 
forth the opprobrium of well nigh all 
the vested interests in Britain; his name 
was almost used to frighten the babes 
as Cromwell’s was in Ireland. And 
since the war? One incident suffices 
when it is recalled that an influential 
deputation of city financiers, backed by 
the governor of the Bank of England, 
asked for his retention at all costs as 
Chancellor of the Imperial Government 
for the period of the war. No greater 
tribute could be paid to the inherent 
genius of the man and its expression as 
a statesman eminently efficient, thor- 
ough, in everything he undertakes. The 
press that such a little while ago re- 
viled him cannot find enough adjec- 
tives in the dictionary to sing his 
piaises. It is a sign of the times. He 
did not remain Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as his magnetic personality was 
required to create the post of Munitions 
Minister and his magnificent work there 
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is telling its tale on the battlefields of 
Europe. 


& 


NATION LEARNING THE VALUE 
OF WORK 


NOTHER manifestation of the new 

spirit may be found in the way in 
which women have been welcomed in 
the industrial and commercial world by 
employer and worker alike. In _ this 
connection I cannot do better than quote 
from a woman’s article on the point 
which recently appeared in this coun- 
ry: 


“War has swept the idler from our 
land. The day has come when 
women, equally with men, must put 
away childish things. There are 
women who have already taken the 
tide to fortune—they are those who, 
trained and capable, waited like sen- 
tinels of progress for the call that 
came at last. Man has given them 
a gencrous welcome, and in the name 
of all the women who were ready 
when Opportunity beckoned, we 
thank them for it.” 


There you have the case in a nutshell, 
and I need only add that now women 
have proved their worth, under the 
stress of war conditions, they will re- 
main a permanent feature of our com- 
mercial life when peace reigns once 
more, 

In a final paragraph let me, in the 
briefest manner possible, point out one 
or two more instances without regard 
to literary form. At the very begin- 
ning of the war, most of the railways 
in the United Kingdom were placed 
under Government control. The work- 
ing of them under such conditions has 
resulted in a tremendous curtailment of 
unnecessary competition and waste la- 
bor. The Railway Clearing house does 
not exist at present, thus saving a vast 
amount of clerical labor; out of the ex- 
perience now being gained there will be 
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swept away many of the anomalies hith- 
erto existing in our railway management. 
Another point worthy of passing men- 
tion is the interest Ministers are taking 
in revising our educational methods and 
this notwithstanding their already 
heavy burdens. Lord Haldane—driven 
from office by a caucus—almost a world- 
known educationalist, is transferring 
his energies to this sphere of activity 
and signs are not wanting that here 
again we will rival and outdo Germany’s 





passion for secular and scientific edu- 
cation for the masses. 

Lastly, the nation from top to bot- 
tom is learning the value of work, down- 
right hard work. It is achieving a mira- 
cle in the nation, giving it an economic 
rebirth. It will be a veritable “New 
England” when peace on our terms and 
at no Kaiser’s dictate comes to restore 
« sore-stricken world. 

W. E. Crozier. 

Lonpon, Nov. 19, 1915. 


National Thrift Day To Be Observed 





Thursday February 3 the Date 





We should place in the hands of every teacher and pupil a new next-book, the keynote of 


which should be thrift.— 


HILADELPHIA, which has the 
P honor of having the first bank 
organized in the United States 
and the first bank chartered under the 
national banking system, and was 
among the earliest to enter the savings 
bank and trust company field, is again 
to the forefront financially by propos- 
ing that February 3, next, be desig- 
nated as Thrift Day throughout the va- 
rious states. The suggestion comes from 
Mr. G. Y. Clement of the Collins Pub- 
licity Service. 

Besides having the distinctions above 
named, Philadelphia is noted for its 
propensity to thrift. It is said that al- 
though wages for skilled laborers are 
from ten to twenty per cent. less than 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, New 
Orleans, Seattle, Portland and New 
York, yet the savings habit is so pro- 
nounced that more Philadelphia work- 
men have savings accounts in savings 
banks than in any other city in the 
United States proportionately, and that 
more of the workmen own their homes 


-Frank C. Mortimer. 


than in any other city in the country. 
In fact, it is said that year in and year 
out, every time the clock strikes during 
daylight two new homes for workmen 
are added in Philadelphia. 

These facts make that city an appro- 
priate birthplace for the Thrift Day 
idea. 

Asked for reasons for his proposal, 
Mr. Clement said: 

“Much attention has been given to 
directing the thought of the great Amer- 
ican public to Mother’s Day, Flag Day, 
Arbor Day, and other days. If we only 
consider the significance of directing 
the minds of the American public to 
thrift, we can see the wonderful possi- 
bilities in this endeavor. 

“The necessity for the practice of 
thrift in this country, and particularly 
at this stage of our history, has received 
the attention and comment of the most 
prominent economists of our time and 
a start in this direction can well be 
termed the right start, and with great 
possibilities of benefit and profit to the 
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CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE COLLINS PUBLICITY 








CLEMENT 


SERVICE OF PHILADELPHIA, THE WELL-KNOWN 


ORGANIZATION DEVOTING ITS LABORS EXCLUSIVELY TO BANKING ECONOMICS AND 


FINANCIAL PUBLICITY FOR 


February 3 as Thrift Day. 


BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 


Ae portion of their several thousand clients will co-operate to give prominence to 


Mr. Clement states that the Collins Publicity Service is to supply all its clients with Thrift Buttons 


to distribute on Thrift Day and is also furnishing 


window display cards calling attention to the day. 


Besides this, there is to be furnished newspaper articles on thrift and newspaper ‘“‘copy’’ for advertisements 
for the local papers. Suggestions are also made to the bankers to secure the interest and co-operation of 
local clergymen and school teachers throughout the country in directing attention to the day. 

Also, there will be furnished to banks who are clients of the Collins Service in towns located in prac- 
tically every state in the Union, “copy’’ for circular letters, calling attention to the bank as a depository 
for funds with an especial invitation to call at the bank on Thrift Day. These letters are to be sent to 


their patrons and prospective patrons. 


sesides advising every client of the Collins Organization to observe Thrift Day, Mr. Clement is plan- 
ning to urge 14,000 bankers located in other cities to recognize the day and for them to give publicity to 
an especial invitation to the public to call and celebrate Thrift Day by opening an account or adding to 


one already maintained, 


individual, the banks, and the com- 
munity. 

“It is a well-known fact that Ameri- 
cans individually earn more money than 
citizens of any other nation in the 
world, and at the same time are the 
greatest spenders. Out of 100,000,000 
people there are registered in this coun- 
try only approximately 15,000,000 sav- 
ings accounts. 

“In Switzerland, it is estimated, 
sixty people in every «ne hundred have 


bank accounts, and in other foreign 
countries there is an average of twenty 
in every one hundred. 

“With the right kind of a nation-wide 
movement for individual thrift it is 
quite possible to foresee that twenty- 
five, or even fifty persons, out of each 
one hundred of the population can be 
registered on the books of the financial 
institutions of the United States. 

“The fact that the United States is 
the wealthiest country in the world and 
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pays its skilled workmen the highest 
wages, yet has the smallest percentage 
of individual savings accounts, should 
set our bankers thinking,” said Mr. 
Clement, ‘‘and awaken in them an in- 
quiry as to whether they are doing that 
work in educating the people to become 
bank depositors which their own self- 
interest should prompt. 

“Our backwardness in adopting some 
definite movement toward greater indi- 
vidual thrift has been, I think, responsi- 
ble for the comparative smallness of our 
percentage of savings depositors. The 
establishment and observance of a day 
for the annual stimulation and cultiva- 
tion of the thrift idea should do much 
to improve the situation. Concerted ef- 
fort in the way of advertising, lectures 
and addresses, and possibly by some 
appropriate exercises in the churches 
and public schools, would certainly 
focus the public mind on the matter, 
leading to an immediate and important 
addition to the country’s savings depos- 
its and to a permanent and radical 
alteration in the attitude of the people 
toward the subject.” 

Mr. Clement was invited to explain 
his conception of thrift, and answered: 

“By thrift I do not mean to imply 
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WINDOW DISPLAY SIGN FOR THRIFT DAY 
FURNISHED 15,000 BANKS 


the mere saving of money by refusing 
to spend what one earns, or even to 
suggest a cheese-paring policy on the 
part of the individual. Thrift does, as 
a matter of course, call for economy 
and saving, but I think that in its 
broader conception it should convey the 
idea of getting the best value for one’s 
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money; yes, even getting the most out 
of life, for the thrifty are precisely 
those people who in the truest sense 
enjoy life to the fullest extent. They 
are vexed neither by satiety nor pov- 
erty, and are not dependent upon 
others, but so apportion their outgo to 
their income that the balance is always 
wisely adjusted. 

“There is, furthermore,” he con- 
tinued, “a still wider meaning to the 
word ‘thrift,’ for it embraces industry, 
efficiency and discipline. It extends 


THRIFT DAY 
FEB. 3an. 


THRIFT DAY BUTTON 
Samples furnished clients with suggestions 


for distribution in every part 
of the country 


from the individual to the community 
and the nation, and I am convinced that 
the policy of conservation of our na- 
tional resources, which we have been at 
so much pains and expense to instill 
into the public mind, could be attained 
in no more effective way than by culti- 
vating the thrift habit, for thrift always 
implies taking care of what one has. 

“There are several aspects to the 
thrift problem,” said Mr. Clement. 
“There is the individual side to the 
matter, and that is the one which most 
directly concerns Mr. Jones or Mr. 
Smith, as it does both you and myself. 
The individual prospers or not accord- 
ing as to whether he is thrifty or the 
reverse. He who is thrifty cares ade- 
quately for himself and family, escapes 
the woes of poverty, and ends his days 
in comfort. Very often he emerges 
from the class of employees to become 
an employer and capitalist, for thrift is 
the creator of capital. No one but the 
thrifty can be truly happy, since thrift 
calls always for a proper relation of the 
present to the future, of outgo to in- 
come, representing, in short, the well- 
balanced and well-rounded life. 

“Then there is the national aspect of 
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the matter. Today the world is being 
depleted of its capital, and the capital- 
hungry nations are looking to us to sup- 
ply their needs. We shall profit by 
lending to other nations, and profit 
much more than the mere interest de- 
rived from the foreign loans, because 
under the present situation many na- 
tions can buy from us only on condition 
that we first make them loans to supply 
their need for commodities or to carry 
on their great public works. In other 
words, the continued activity of our 
factories making wares for export, and 
as well the continued employment of 
labor, depends to no small extent upon 
our ability to lend money abroad. And 
we can lend money only by first saving 
it. This is the national, or perhaps I 
should say the international, phase of 
the matter. 

“As to the banking side of Thrift 
Day, the banks certainly would gain im- 
mediately by having the public attention 
directed to them in this striking man- 
ner, and would surely have a large in- 


crease in their deposits on the day in 
question. But more than that, they 
would continuously profit by the perma- 
nent interest that would follow a cam- 
paign of this character. 

“It may sound a little like preach- 
ing,’ Mr. Clement concluded, “to say 
that while Thrift Day would be to the 
material side of humanity what Sunday 
is to the spiritual side, it would never- 
theless be of no insignificant moral 
force. Thrift is attained in its highest 
form only through the practice of self- 
denial. It is a disciplinary process and 
conduces to good citizenship. We per- 
haps need to speak and to write about 
thrift, and especially to practice it, 
more now than ever. The people of 
America are now prosperous. Will that 
prosperity be wisely employed for the 
benefit of individuals, the welfare and 
happiness of the whole people and the 
enduring good of the nation? That is a 
problem, and a serious one, too, which 
may well receive the careful attention 
of our people on Thrift Day.” 


Chinese and American Exchange 





By HON. CHARLES DENBY 





N a market where the standard of 
I currency is subject to variations, 
the conduct of business presents 
difficulties not found where there is a 
stable standard of exchange. 

This condition prevails in those 
countries which have not yet been 
brought to a gold basis and where silver 
fluctuates daily in comparison with 
gold. 

China remains the largest silver 
standard country of the world to-day, 
and it is there that we find that un- 
certainty of the sterling value of silver 
effects the greatest complications in 
commercial transactions. 


The buying and selling of “ex- 
change,” as it is called by the bankers 
of Shanghai, which is the commercial 
metropolis of China, exceed in import- 
ance all the other functions of the 
banks. The gold value of silver de- 
termines for the Chinese importing and 
exporting firms their attitude towards 
every transaction that is submitted to 
them, and it is hardly too much to say 
that a firm’s ability to forecast the fluc- 
tuation in the value of silver is the de- 
ciding element in the success or fail- 
ure of their various transactions. 

If a merchant is buying sheepkins in 
Mongolia for shipment to the United 
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States, his transaction will be profita- 
ble if the silver which he has paid in- 
creases in value at the time that he of- 
fers the skins for sale. 

The standard of value in China is a 
Chinese ounce of pure silver, about 
1 1/3 ounces avoirdupois, which is 
called a tael. This tael, however, va- 
ries in weight by a small percentage 
in different parts of the country; as, 
for instance, the tael of Peking weighs 
more than that of Shanghai or of Tien- 
tsin, while six other tael weights of six 
other money centers are none of them 
identical. 

If the merchant who has bought the 
sheepskins has paid, for example, one 
tael for each skin when the tael was 
worth fifty cents gold, and can sell 
them at a tael apiece when silver has so 
risen as to be worth seventy cents 
gold, he would make a satisfactory 
profit on the transaction out of the ex- 
change only. 

Similarly, if a merchant imports an 
automobile costing $1,000 gold at a 
time when the tael is worth fifty cents, 
he must get 2,000 taels for it in China 
if he is to cover his purchase price. If 
the price of silver has risen to seventy 
cents per tael before he has sold the 
machine, its silver value will have de- 
creased to taels 1,400, so that he will 
be able to offer it at a greatly reduced 
price and still cover its gold cost. 

So it works out in practice that a 
low price of silver encourages exports 
from China to gold standard countries, 
while a high price of silver encourages 
imports from such countries into China. 

If one tael of Chinese silver will buy 
seventy gold cents’ worth of American 
goods, the Chinese will buy, while if 
fifty gold cents will buy one tael’s 
worth of Chinese goods, American mer- 
chants will buy. 


& 


HE ratio between gold and silver 
in the Chinese market is a very 
interesting study. As a general rule, 
for centuries past, the Chinese have 
been sellers of gold. In the 13th cen- 


tury when the great Venetian traveller, 
Marco Polo, wrote of his visit to the 
capital of the Mongol Emperor at Pe- 
king, the ratio of silver and gold was 
ten to one. In some parts of the coun- 
try where gold was produced in large 
quantities, as in the Province of Yun- 
nan, for instance, gold was only worth 
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eight to one. So rich was Yunnan in 
gold that in those days a common say- 
ing with regard to the rich man was 
that his father must be Governor of 
Yunnan. 

It is noticeable that in Europe, in 
Marco Polo’s time, the ratio was twelve 
to one, and generally throughout the 
centuries of foreign intercourse with 
China silver has been worth more there 
than abroad. The ratio of ten to one 
continued until the end of the 17th 
century. In 1870 only did the Chinese 
and foreign quotations reach parity in 
the historic Bryanic standard of six- 
teen to one. At present silver is worth 
slightly more in China than in New 
York, and there is a small but constant 
outflow of gold to the United States. 

There are considerable areas in 
China where alluvial gold in small 
quantities is found, and there are con- 
stantly coming to Peking from the 
placer mines of Thibet, Mongolia and 
Manchuria, supplies of the yellow 
metal. Washing for gold is practiced 
widely in the mountain streams of 
China, especially in Yunnan, Shan- 
tung, Szechuan, Chih-li, Hunan, and 
to a lesser extent in many other prov- 
inces. It is not unusual for the travel- 
ler to see dozens of Chinese washing 
the gravel in the beds of shallow rivers 
for the tiny specks of the yellow metal 
which reward their toil. The fact that 
this industry continues year after year 
in the same localities would seem to in- 
dicate that the summer torrents re- 
plenish the deposits. 

I have had some interesting talks 
with Chinese miners as to where the 
gold comes from, and have often heard 
the superstition referred to that some- 
where up in the mountain gorge a fab- 
ulous bird lays a golden egg, of which 
they pick up the fragments. The 
Chinese peasant has an idea that the 
foreign prospector has uncanny powers 
for the detection of gold veins in the 
ground. Once in Shantung, in the hills 
of the gold bearing country, I was 
wandering about alone, with an unin- 
tentionally downcast visage, when I 
was accosted by a Chinese gold-washer 
making his way through the hills, who 


solemnly inquired how many feet into 
the ground I could see. 


& 


SIDE from the fluctuation in the 

value of the two metals as com- 
modities, banking transactions based on 
the demands of markets for commer- 
cial paper in various parts of the world 
cause rise and fall in the exchange 
value of gold and silver, and herein lies 
the greatest field for the display of 
banking ability. 

When a banker in Shanghai is asked 
what he will pay to-day in Shanghai 
taels for a bill of exchange on New 
York, the first consideration which in- 
fluences his decision is the general 
world value of silver aud gold, in view 
of the world’s supply. Then he must 
consider the demands of foreign mar- 
kets; but, finally, he must bear in mind 
the particular needs for commercial pa- 
per of his own bank. If mining condi- 
tions throughout the world indicate an 
increasing silver production, the gen- 
eral tendency will be towards a cheaper 
gold price for silver. If the Mexican 
or Indian mints are actively engaged in 
coining silver, as often happens, there 
will be heavy purchases by these gov- 
ernments, which will tend to send the 
price of silver up. If the particular bank 
considering the transaction has on its 
own books a larger demand for money 
in America than it has for money in 
China, that is if American banks have 
drawn more largely on the Shanghai 
banks than the Shanghai bank has 
drawn on the American banks, the ten- 
dency will be to pay more for New 
York exchange. The determination, 
therefore, of the Shanghai rate for a 
bill of exchange on New York is the 
result of a calculation based on de- 
mand and supply, credits and debits 
of different markets of the world. 

This leads to the importance of the ex- 
change brokers, of whom there are a 
number in every Chinese city. In Shang- 
hai, particularly, at the opening of busi- 
ness the exchange brokers dashing in 
their carriages from bank to bank, and 
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from firm to firm, are a familiar sight. 
Every broker has a certain number of 
clients among the large firms, and be- 
fore the banks open he goes from one 
firm to the other, asking what their 
exchange needs may be for the day. He 
will find that some firms want to sell 
drafts on London or New York or Ber- 
lin, or Calcutta, while others want to 
buy. With this information in hand, 
he goes from bank to bank, finding 
what their offering is, dictated by their 
own needs, and thus buyer and seller 
are brought together on the most mu- 
tually advantageous basis and_ the 
broker receives from the bank a com- 
mission on the business. This commis- 
‘sion amounts to a large annual revenue 
for a popular broker. 

Amongst the Chinese banks of Pe- 
king in the days before the telephone, 
there occurred an interesting daily 
function, which was the fixing of ex- 
change between gold, silver and copper, 
as well as the exchange between the 
different Chinese cities. The leading 
Peking bankers met at the Bankers’ 
Guild in the southern city at 7 a. m. 
Each brought with him a number of 
carrier pigeons, and when they had de- 
cided on an exchange rate for the day, 
the pigeons were released with mes- 
sages advising the rate to their central 
and branch banks throughout the city. 
This picturesque feature of Peking 
finance has given way to the “Hello 
girl” wiao now manipulates the tele- 


phone. 
co 


HE great European war has upset 

aJl the financial ratios in China, 
and has brought about a condition of 
distress amongst the importing and ex- 
porting firms in the leading Chinese 
markets. In normal times, Europe and 
America took enough of the silk, straw 
braid, hides, wool and tea of China to 
maintain a fairly stable exchange for 
the Chinese tael. Now Europe buys no 
silk at all, nor straw braid, and the 
large markets of Germany and Austria 
are closed by the British fleet to the 
hides, the wool, and the tea. The re- 
sult is that instead of using the gold of 


Europe to buy Chinese products, and 
the silver of China to buy European 
manufactured goods, the silver piles up 
in China looking for investment, and 
the gold is hoarded in Europe as secu- 
rity tor war loans. 

There are at the present moment 
more than 60,000,000 gold dollars’ 
worth of silver stored in the vaults of 
the foreign banks in Shanghai, bearing 
no interest. The Chinese fear to invest 
the money, in view of the disturbed con- 
dition in their own country, and the low 
rate of exchange makes it unprofitable 
for them to send it abroad. 

Recent China papers report that the 
low price of silver has so deranged the 
trade of the importers that a number 
of them have been driven into bank- 
ruptcy. 


& 


HE remedy for the distress caused 

by fluctuation in silver value 
might be found in the adoption of a 
gold standard, and the placing of the 
country upon a gold currency basis; but 
the difficulties of this procedure are 
overwhelming. For China to adopt a 
fixed rate of exchange between silver 
and gold would require a large reserve 
of gold, which China cannot now ob- 
tain. 

In talking with some Chinese finan- 
ciers some years ago, I advanced the 
suggestion that the adoption of the gold 
standard would solve their exchange 
difficulties. They replied, “How are 
we to get the gold? Do you recom- 
mend that we do as Japan did when 
she went on a gold basis; that is, wage 
a successful war and exact a gold in- 
demnity?” Japan used the war indem- 
nity exacted from China in 1895 to 
readjust her currency. Moreover, the 
Chinese people are so used to the silver 
standard, which serves quite well in 
their enormous domestic transactions, 
that the great mass of the merchants 
throughout the interior would resent a 
change of standard and the consequent 
loss of a_ profitable local exchange 
business of the money changer and the 
country banks. 
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Tke Holidays Inspire Philosophy) 


, i \ HERE are two kinds of Christ- 
mas giving—the kind you can 
afford and the kind you are still 

paying for when the next Yule log is 

being pulled from Life’s sentimental 
forest. 


co 


N O cashier of mine ever slipped off 
the ragged edge and went down 
to oblivion. The first day I see him 
with a striped shirt, or clipping race 
charts from newspapers, I hold one of 
those confidential little talks of mine. 


& 


ES, indeed; I’ve had many oppor- 
tunities to leave the small home 
town and start business in a bigger way 
in a bigger place. But the bonds of 
the heart have always pulled too hard 


ao 


at the last moment—I just couldn't 
break away. Why? That’s a difficult 
question. If you had been raised, as 
a boy, and then grown up with the 
peace and quiet of this sort of environ- 
ment, you would understand. If I was 
asked to take an inventory of my senti- 
mental stock—if I set about putting 
pleasure-dividends on paper, a part of 
the proceedings, at least, would run like 
this: 


One bright little thread of a street where 
the farm wagons stand ready for their shop 
treasures and the warm, rich blood of our 
territorial prosperity flows in a _ steady 
stream. 

One snow-white church, with a glimmer- 
ing spire, set deep in the heart of a clump 
of elders. On fair days, the doves wheel 
endlessly in the very shadows of the cross 
and a thousand birds riot under the straw- 
stitched eaves. 

One modest home, on Live Oak Hill. It 
is hemmed in by the sort 0’ roses a white- 
haired wife of fifty ALWAYS plants. Bees 
hum throughout the long-drowsy summers, 
and if you know love at all, you will recog- 


























nize the subtle influence of it as you pass 
that way. 

I might move to more profitable com- 
mercial quarters, but the strong boxes 
and safe-deposit vaults of the city are 
not large enough to hold the Wealth of 
Memory. I can’t afford to leave it all 


behind. 
& 


UST last evening a little, quiet, soft- 
spoken man came over to the bank 
and asked to talk with me in my pri- 
vate office. It was late, but I couldn't 


refuse. 





“Didu't I see you take a big basket of tved staff; 
over to that destitute widow over on Factory Avenue, 
one day last week?” 
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“I want to borrow some money—not 
a large sum,” said he, “until after the 
holidays.” 

“Did you ever borrow any of our 
bank before?” I asked. 

“No, sir,” he replied. 

“Have you any property?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Your wife any property?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Business of your own?” 

“No, sir—I’m on salary.” 

“Can you give me any substantial 
guarantee as to WHEN this money will 
be paid back?” 

“No, sir—but my word has always 
been as good as my bond.” 

I looked at him in silence for a few 
minutes, and then continued— 

“Didn't I see you take a big basket 
of foodstuff over to that little destitute 
widow on Factory Avenue one day last 
week ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“All right—you can have your loan,” 
I said, and gave it to him. 

It was a personal matter—not a piece 
of banking business. You see, I’ve 
found that sort of a man ALWAYS 
pays his debts. 


& 


FRIEND of mine started a “Farm- 

er’s Bank” down in Dahlonega 
County. The bank failed the second 
year. It wasn’t because the president 
didn’t have a “business head’—it was 
because he didn’t have a “Farmer’s 
Heart.” 


& 


66 HY don’t you start a little bank 
account,” I once said to a vil- 
lage chap of casual acquaintance; “‘you 
are earning a comfortable salary, can 
well afford to lay some aside every 
week, and you'll surely marry a nice, 
sensible girl before so very long.” 

“I’ve wanted to start an account for 
three years, sir,’ was the stammering 
reply. 

“Then, why haven’t you?” I per- 
sisted, in genuine surprise. 
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“Well-er-er-” he answered, blushing 
like a basket of fresh-picked poppies, 
“I was ashamed to go up to the re- 
ceiving teller with less than a whole 
lot.” 

I put my arm around that big, over- 
grown boy and I said: “Sonny, if it 
wasn't for the baby accounts—the five 
and ten dollar beginners, there 
wouldn’t BE any bank at all. We're 
ashamed of you when you come with 
as much as a hundred—it’s proof of 
bad management. You might lose it, 
or have it stolen from you.” 


& 


OME small town banks are like 

some small-town people—they’re 
so dressed up in fancy togs that don’t 
become ‘em or the place they were 
born in, that simple folks never get 
enough courage to scrape up an ac- 
quaintance. 

& 


E’VE had hard times in our 
country and the light is just be- 
ginning to break through. 

Crops and timber couldn’t move be- 
cause of the War and Main Street was 
piled head high with the finest cotton 
the red hills of Georgia have produced 
in fifty years. You couldn’t step with- 
out crushing a handful of fluff. And 
over in Atlanta big saw mills shut down 
in spite of themselves—had turned 
over floor space for storage purposes. 

Our little bank never winced, al- 
though the hurt of it all was cutting 
well-nigh to the bone. It got so bad 
that the cotton bales in front of the 
building made it hard for farmers try- 
ing to borrow money to get in. 

I kept a sharp cye on the situation 
and was such a strong believer in Provy- 
idence straightening out her own tan- 
gles that we steered off the rocks as 
nice as you please. 

“Some of th’ farmers you loaned 
money to may go broke and never pay 
back,”’ a pessimistic stockholder in the 
bank suggested. 

“I’m loaning that money to the good 
Lord Himself,” was all the answer I 
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cared to make, “and there’s nothing on 
record to show that HE ever went 
broke. I loaned money only to th’ 
God-fearing. They can borrow sun- 
shine from above and we'll get our 
loans back, plus the sort of friendship 
you can’t contaminate. Facts are bear- 
ing me out—both of these parties are 
making good—look out of that window 
—did you ever SEE such sunshine!” 


oi 


HERE was a hungry-looking chap 

in our community who cried when 
he saw the bags and stacks of currency 
and gold. One day I went up to him 
and remarked: 

“Henry—why does money affect you 
that way—are you envious? Have you 
the instincts of a miser and don’t real- 
ize it?” 

“Tt ain’t persactly that, Mr. Presi- 








“There was a hungry looking chap in our communi- 
ty who actually cried every time he saw the bags of 
xold aud the stacks of currency.” 


dent,” he answered, still wiping his 
eyes and goggling through the wicker- 
work at the money. “I always wonder 
if folks will earn all there is and git it 
ir th’ bank before I kin scrape up MY 
share!” 
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SAW a machine for laundering 

green-backs recently—you slipped 
a bill in, all soiled and crumpled at one 
end, and it came oui crisply new at the 
other. Reminded me of the USE to 
which different people put money— 
some put it in circulation and it comes 
out morally soiled—others use it as a 
wise means of making men over again. 
When God created Man and Human 
Nature He invented the first dollar- 
hopper. 


& 


OU can never tell by the clothes 

a man wears the amount he has 
on deposit. Take Old Ephriam Han- 
nock, for example. Every time the time 
rolls around for him to buy a new suit, 
he gives our receiving teller the amount 
it would cost if he’d bought it. Money 
is money, but I take a great deal more 
interest in the little four-dollar depos- 
its of the young man who doesn’t keep 
his pride and his self-respect in a 
lccker-box, too. 


& 


REEN is the popular and prevail- 

ing color scheme at Christmas 
time. Some mighty happy folks keep 
a conservative amount of the “long” va- 
riety in our institution. 


& 


6¢T Tr is more blessed to GIVE than 

to receive.” So the adage runs, but 
a powerful lot of this false-pride Hol- 
iday giving leaves depleted bank ac- 
counts. A hearty, whole-souled hand- 
shake; a God bless you, and a ten-cent 
Xmas card should satisfy a sensible per- 
and it causes a lot clerical 
damage to your bank-book. 


& 


ILLIAM was a fine man. No one 
ever questioned that for a second. 
He married happily, raised a husky lit- 
tle family and was a loved and respect- 
ed member of our home town commu- 
nity. William made a modest salary— 


son less 
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Willlam had invested 


Yoo....« Hat weet...-. 
ever since he was old enough to count ten, but some- 
how or other he never seemed to make those Invest 
ments of his “* pan out.” 


fifty dollars a week. I know, because 
his employer is a personal friend of 
mine. 

At fifty-two years of age William 
was drifting along nicely, but his bank 
account with us had never been more 
than five hundred. 

I asked the Mrs. why, one day—why 
William, as saving as he was—didn’t 
put more away for the inevitable time 
when his machinery would rust and 
slow up. 

She looked at me reproachfully: 

“Will is investing,” was the response. 

Yes—that was it—William has in- 
vested ever since he was old enough to 
count ten, but somehow, or other, he 
never seemed to make those investments 
of his “‘pan out.” 

I figured out what William would 
have saved if deposits had taken the 
place of “investments.” 

Nearly ten thousand dollars. 

There must be more than a fool born 
a minute—the popular percentage of 
one per seems sort o’ low to me. 





W. Livineston LarNep. 








Maximum of Efficiency in Business- 
Getting 





VERY bauk in the United States 

that aspires to grow in deposits is 
naturally interested in increasing its 
efficiency along business-getting lines. 
New business managers and bank pub- 
licity experts are employed to devise 
and put into operation result-producing 
methods for securing new _ business. 
Thus, through new business specialists, 
thousands of dollar are expended each 
year for new accounts. That it is pay- 
ing banks well anyone acquainted with 
“deposit building” will testify. Bank 


deposits are growing in volume as never 
before in the history of the United 
States, with every indication that they 
wili continue to increase. 


On the sub- 
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PUBLICITY MANAGER OF THE GERMAN-AMERICAN 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


MoreuovuseE 


a4 


ject of business-building Mr. More- 
house of the German American Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, writes 
the editor: 


“In my fourteen years of banking 
experience, much of which time has 
been given to a study of business-getting 
and business-conserving, one success in 
particular stands out above all the rest. 
In fact, the results of this one effort 
are so large as to be almost unbeliev- 
able. It is not that some marvelous 
plan has been contrived, but that a 
simple plan has been made to produce 
phenomenal results. Merely by bring- 
ing into use that portion of the bank’s 
quarters which have been seemingly 
neglected, the bank windows. 

“If the quarters now occupied by our 
banks were occupied by our merchants, 
it is certain the merchants would make 
good use of every window—in fact, 
could not continue in business without 
them. If the window space is worth so 
much to the merchant, isn’t it worth 
something to the bank for display pur- 
poses ? 

“This brings me to the subject of 
maximum efficiency in _business-get- 
ting. Here it is. The German-Amer- 
ican Trust and Savings Bank, Los An- 
geles, by using four displays in its win- 
dows since last February, has secured 
as the direct results of these displays, 
3,000 new savings accounts, at a cost of 
less than $300. Ordinarily, savings ac- 
counts are considered worth from one 
dollar up. A conservative estimate, for 
example, is $1.50. These accounts are 
worth $4,500, which means that in 
eleven months, on an investment of $300, 
the bank referred to has secured a profit 
in new business of $4,200. This, 
therefore, is what may be termed ‘a 
maximum of efficiency in business-get- 
ting.’ 


“After meeting with the phenomenal 
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CHRISTMAS DISPLAY. DISPLAY 


GERMAN-AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 


success cited,” Mr. Morehouse 
tinues, “I made a thorough study of 
window displays in connection with the 
banking business, and through months 
of experimenting designed a style of 
cabinet which is unique in many re- 
spects. It is made-to-order in oak or 
birch, and stained to match the bank’s 


con- 


CABINETS USED IN WINDOWS ARE DECORATED IN A 


SIMILAR WAY 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
equipment where it is to be on display. 
The lighting system is indirect, and so 
reflected by the use of mirrors as to 
show sixteen safes in the display, when 
in fact there are only four actuatly 
used. 

“My display cards are original and 
only items of interest used, especially 





EIGHT 


DISPLAY CABINETS MAY 


AND 


BE COUNTED 
SAVINGS 


BANK, 


IN THIS PICTURE. 
LOS ANGELES, CAI. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN TRUST 
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items which bear directly upon the sav- 
ing of money and which emphasize the 
fact that there is just as much pleasure 
in saving as there is comfort in old age, 
the result of having accumulated a few 
thousands. 

“There is a display card for every 
week in the year, and one or more cabi- 
nets for leasing to every bank interested 
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in the ‘maximum of efficiency in business- 
getting.’ The exclusive service to one 
bank in a city makes the opportunity 
more advantageous.” 

Anyone interested will receive infor- 
mation in full by addressing Mr. W. R. 
Morehouse, who is the patentee of the 
display cabinets and whose series of 
display cards are copyrighted. 


New Vice-President of the Merchants 


National Bank 


of New York’ 





R. EDWARD HOLBROOK, 

who has recently been elected 

vice-president of the Merchants 
National Bank of New York, has been 
a director of that institution for the 
past fifteen years, but is widely known 
among New York’s prominent business 
men through his long connection with 
the Gorham Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Holbrook entered the Gorham 
employ as a salesman in 1870 after a 
short business career in Massachusetts. 
where he was born and received a pub- 
lic school education. Through succes- 
sive stages he became agent of the 
company in New York in 1875, treas- 
urer in 1887, and president in 1894. 
Since the latter year he has been both 
president and treasurer and the moving 
spirit in the wonderful growth and de- 
velopment of this great industrial or- 
ganization. 

When Mr. Holbrook first became 
connected with the Gorham Co. it oc- 
cupied a small plant in the city of 
Providence, the New York end of the 
business consisting of a little store, 
26 x 52 feet, in Maiden Lane, and the 
total turnover was some seven or eight 
hundred thousands. Now it is as many 
millions. 

The New York store now occupies 
the spacious building at Fifth avenue 
and Thirty-sixth street, and the plant 
now covers many acres in Elmwood, 
one of Rhode Island’s attractive subur- 
ban villages. Here the company, 


through the inspiration of its president, 


conducts a savings bank for the pro- 
motion of thrift among its employees 
and a loan company for making small 
loans at reasonable rates to employees 
in temporary need. A pension system 
for retiring workers has been put in 
operation and other welfare work un- 
dertaken, all of which has made the 
Gorham plant a poor place for the op- 
eration of the labor agitator. 

Mr. Holbrook has himself presented 
the employees with a fully equipped 
casino which is the center of the social 
gatherings of the employees of both 
sexes. 

Besides being president and treasurer 
of the Gorham Manufacturing Co., Mr. 
Holbrook is a director of the American 
Brass Co., the American Coal Co., the 
General Fire Extinguisher Co., the 
Harriman National Bank, and of nu- 
merous other corporations, but his fa- 
vorite directorships are those of the 
Merchants National Bank of New York 
and the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Co. of Providence, two conservative 
financial institutions of high ideals, 
which have long sustained the soundest 
traditions of American banking. 

Mr. Holbrook’s election to the vice- 
presidency of the Merchants National 
Bank brings him into closer and more 
active relation to that institution, and 
gives to the bank the benefit of his long 
and successful business experience. 


*A portrait of Mr. Holbrook is presented as a 
frontispiece in this number of The Bankers Maga- 
zine. 














Banking in the 


Days of Rome 





By NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON 





[“PRESSIVE and interesting are the 
ruins which remain of what once 
were the banking establishments of the 
Roman Republic. These offices were 
situated in a row along the north side 
of the Forum on the street called Janus, 
the Wall Street of the time. This spot 
is known to have been frequented by 
bankers and money changers since the 
fourth century B. C., although the pres- 
ent buildings date from a period two 
hundred years later, When recon- 
structed they were amalgamated into 
the Basilica Aunila, the new court- 
house built by Lucius Aeurilius Paulus, 
overlooking the public square. 

The offices were distinguished by 
numbers on pillars of the portico out- 
side. We find reference to one of them 
in the works of Catullus. 

Our sense of the actuality of ancient 
civilizations is, perhaps, never stirred 
so strongly as when we look upon the 
scenes of their everyday transactions. 
The Parthenon and the Coliseum fail 
to give us that feeling of intimacy with 
the Greeks and the Romans which we 
have when we see what is left of the 
less pretentidus “buildings in ‘which the 
ordinary business of the day was car- 
ried on. 

The well-worn marble floors of these 
re-discovered cflices were found covered 
with loose coins which must have been 
scattered at the time of a great fire, as 
many coins have been melted and weld- 
ed together and cemented against the 
marble slabs of the pavement. 

An ancient bank consisted of a large, 
solidly constructed, though ill-furnished 
and badly lighted apartment in which 
the money-changer sat on a high stool 
with his coins spread out before him 
under the protection of a wire netting. 

An American teller would speedily 
have felt at home in these surroundings. 
We are apt to think of Roman bankers 
merely as money changers, forgetting 
that the broad and complicated com- 


merce of Rome required a banking sys- 
tem of nearly as high a development as 
our own. A part of an ancient banker's 
daily routine would include the opening 
of accounts, the receipt of deposits, the 
issuing of bills of exchange, the fur- 
nishing of letters of credit, the making 
of loans, the purchase of mortgages; in 
fact, most of the transactions per- 
formed by a modern cashier and his as- 
sistants. Interest was paid on time de- 
posits, such deposits being termed 
credits as distinguished from the de- 
posits which were deposits subject to 
call, and on which no interest was paid. 
The rates of interest in use were, at 
first, high, but decreased in the last 
days of the Republic until, under the 
Empire, they were close to the modern 
rates, two and a half per cent. being 
once recorded. 

Although we have no evidence as to 
the existence of regular savings banks, 
we know that money could be put at 
interest or laid by for future emergen- 
cies in three ways: first, by trusting it 
to bankers; second, by entrusting it to 
priests, and third, by depositing it in 
safes guaranteed ~by*the state. 

Ample facilities were furnished by 
the state for the safe-keeping of money 
and other valuables. Public reposito- 
ries were maintained by the government 
in which the citizens were given the use 
of guarded safe deposit vaults. The 
ruins of the buildings used for this pur- 
pose, some of which are of vast extent, 
give us a very definite idea of the solid- 
ity of the Roman economic system and 
the secure and firm foundation upon 
which its wealth was founded. 

It savors of triteness to say that the 
Romans built for eternity, yet the words 
are expressive. Great care was lavished 
on unobtrusive details, and flimsiness of 
construction, whether of the building of 
a public repository or the organization 
of a department of the government, was 
ever avoided. 
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PRESIDENT DETROIT BOARD OF COMMERCE 


M R. WARREN has been president of the Detroit Board of Com- 


of 


the 
he 


high 


merce since March, 1914, and has been active in making that 
organization one of the most prominent factors in the upbuilding 


the city and in the development of its civic life. He is a native of 
Michigan, having been born at Bay City in 1870. After graduating from 
University of Michigan in 1891 and Detroit College of Law in 1893, 


entered upon the practice of law, in which profession he has won 


before 


and 


Mr 


rank In 1896 he was associate counsel for the United States 
the Joint High Commission to determine the Bering Sea claims, 


in 1910 counsel for the United States in the North Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries Arbitration with Great Britain before The Hague Tribunal 


Warren was a delegate at large to the Republican National Con- 


vention of 1908, and in 1912 was elected a member of the Republican 


National Committee and of the executive committee. He is a director 


st 


ve 


ral Detroit corporations. 
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DETROIT’S SKYLINE 


Detroit 





Its Progress in Industry, Commerce and Banking 





N the past five years the gross value of Detroit’s manufactured products increased 
by $149,872,000, or more than fifty-nine per cent. A prominent banker recently stated 
that he could readily name at least one hundred Detroit business men who are worth a 
million dollars and over, and that they have accumulated their wealth in the last eight 
years. The remarkable development of the automobile industry is chiefly responsible for this 


extraordinary prosperity. 


NCE this was called “The City 
of the Straits,’ but in these 


days that finely-descriptive title 
seems outworn, and we now have “De- 
troit the Dynamic City,” and ‘The 
Wonder City.” No one has yet sug- 
gested “The Wheel City,” doubtless for 


the reason that with the multiplication 
of craft for air navigation this name 
also might soon become obsolete. 

This is all by the way. The impress- 
ve fact remains that Detroit is grow- 
ing in wealth and population at a really 
amazing rate. Only a few years ago it 
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was hardly more than an overgrown 
country town; to-day it is a metropoli- 
tan centre with a population close to 
750,000, and traversing toward the mil- 
lion mark at a rate which assures the 
reaching of that point by the time the 
census of 1920 is taken, if not before 

But the numerical increase is but a 
small part of the stupendous change so 
recently brought about. The crowded 
streets, the many large and elegant 
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of the phases of this remarkable story 
of progress. Dwelling for a moment 
on this particular industry, was there 
any special reason why it should center 
at Detroit? The answer to this ques- 
tion by those most competent to answer 
it is a negative one. They say that 
the city was not a steel centre, and 
while not far from the great Northern 
iron and copper ranges, the iron goes 
largely to Pittsburgh for conversion 





CAMPUS 


shops, the numerous new skyscrapers, 
the endless procession of automobiles 
making the regulation of street traffic a 
grave problem, the splendid and impos- 
ing hotels, and countless evidences of 
wealth, fashion and luxury—all these 
things unmistakably point to the fact 
that Detroit has sprung with sudden- 
ness into the ranks of the great cities 
of the United States. 

What has wrought this quick trans- 
formation? ‘The automobile industry 
undoubtedly has been responsible for 
the chief part of it, as will be shown 
in more detail later, but this is but one 


MARTIUS, DETROIT 


into steel. It is said that the automo- 
bile industry was started in a modest 
way here, and that these beginnings 
were This caused other 
manufacturers when deciding on a loca- 
tion to choose Detroit, simply on the 
score of demonstrated success. The 
mechanics and the machinery for car- 
rying on this branch of manufacture 
in its early stages had first developed 
here, and the subsequent growth was 
merely along the line of least resist- 
ance. 

No inconsiderable part of the growth 
of this great industry has been due to 


successful. 
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GRISWOLD STREET 


intelligent and effective banking codp- 
eration, and in making this statement 
the fact is not overlooked that one of 
the greatest of the factories was fi- 
nanced without banking support of any 


kind. But the fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that Detroit never could have 
reached anything like its present 


preéminent position as an automobile 
centre but for the wise and broad policy 
of the banks of the city. They have 
had the foresight to discern the really 
immense possibilities of the industry 
and have been prompt to provide the 
necessary banking aid to assure legiti- 
mate expansion; but they have by im- 
posing salutary restraints kept the va- 
rious enterprises in safe bounds. 

It may be suspected that some of the 
reasons for Detroit’s growth are not 
far to seek. A hardy race of people, 
dwelling in a northerly latitude, on a 
large and fertile peninsula washed by 
river and lakes, is likely to give a good 
account of itself. Michigan’s natural 
resources of farm, mine and forest— 
the latter somewhat lessened in recent 


years through early prodigality—were 
and still are very great. A high stand- 
ard of citizenship has tended to give 
free play to the industry and inventive 
faculties of the people. Pride in the 
state’s institutions and history is every- 
where manifest. This observation is 
peculiarly applicable to the state’s chief 
city. “Come to Detroit, where life is 
worth living,” has been a favorite slo- 
gan of its people. 

Water navigation has indisputably 
contributed to Detroit’s growth, though 
perhaps now a less important factor 
than formerly. The Detroit River is 
one of the world’s busy waterways, 
carrying an immense traffic from the 
North and Northwest to the Eastern 
lake ports and to the seaboard. 


& 


SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE 
ACK of the growth of cities lies al- 
ways the spirit of the people, and! 
one would long and diligently search 


for a more resolute and united spirit 
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tc work in behalf of development, pros- 
perity and civic betterment than may 
be found in Detroit. True enough, 
some of the newspapers hurl violent 
language at each other as the support- 
ers of corrupt elements in public life, 
zealous preachers declare it to be a 
wicked city, and an art director charges 
that civic pride is declining—but the 
spectator who calmly looks on these 
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ditions of American citizenship. And 
that is what the Michigan city will do, 
and is doing, beyond question. 

The church-going proclivities of the 
people strike the visitor from less de- 
vout regions. At a large church on a 
recent Sunday night every seat was 
taken and many were standing in the 
aisles. Was this because the speaker 
was a man of national reputation or the 
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WOODWARD AVENUE, LOOKING SOUTILT FROM THE PARK 


things knows them to be the infallible 
signs of a healthful progress. A city 
that is corrupt and contented may well 
be looked on with disapproval, but 
where even a slight tendency away 
from the highest standard arouses the 
continued and heated protests that one 
hears in Detroit, it may be safely set 
down that the city is making a tre- 
mendous battle to put its house in order. 
Any city that in a short time leaps for- 
ward to great prosperity encounters 
serious problems, such as Detroit is 
now grappling with, but solves them 
finally in accordance with the best tra- 


theme a sensational one? No; the 
speaker was of modest reputation and 
lis theme Savonarola the Florentine re- 
former. A large attendance at prac- 
tically all the churches is said to be 
the rule. 

The labor situation has been well 
handled, too. This has been due large- 
ly to a disposition on the part of em- 
ployers to pay good wages and to take 
an advanced position in welfare work. 
It must be said, however, that the labor 
problem was a comparatively simple one 
because the chief part of the labor em- 
ployed in the great automobile estab- 
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GLIMPSE OF STATE STREET 


On the left is the Chamber of Commerce Building, which has been purchased by the 
Detroit Savings Bank. 


lishments is highly skilled. But it is 
a matter of common knowledge that no- 
where in the world has the working- 
man received such treatment as has 
been, given him in Detroit. Henry 
Ford’s minimum wage of five dollars a 
day astounded everybody; and when he 
put a profit-sharing plan in operation as 
well the wiseacres said it would never 
do; but Mr. Ford finds that the effi- 
ciency of his employees has been in- 
creased by at least forty per cent. by 
this practical form of bringing home to 
them that they are direct sharers in 
the profits of their own work. And, 
in less conspicuous fashion perhaps, 
practically all the great employers of 
labor in Detroit are treating their la- 
borers as men and not as mere cogs 
in a machine. That is one reason why 
the city is leading in the automobile 
industry. 


DETROIT BOARD OF COMMERCE 


UNDER the presidency of Mr. 

Charles B. Warren, a_ distin- 
guished member of the Detroit Bar, the 
Detroit Board of Commerce has been 
instrumental in consolidating the various 
interests in a harmonious effort to work 
for the upbuilding and progress of the 
city. Here is a commercial organiza- 
tion that does things, and it does not 
stop with work calculated to bring in 
new industries, to secure better freight 
rates and an economical use of the city’s 
revenues. All these and countless other 
factors that help in making a city great 
are its constant concern as matters of 
course. But the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce does not rest content with 
achievements along these lines. To get 
«a big new factory, employing thousands 
of men, to locate in the city is regarded 
as an important work; but it is consid- 
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DETROIT’S IMPOSING BUSINESS STRUCTURES 


the 
the 


The 
addition, 


Building is on the 
the new building 


Penobscot left, 


recent and of 


ered quite as important that these em- 
ployees should be justly dealt with. It 
is a notable fact that the number of 
taxpayers in Detroit is 103,000 and that 
there are 150,000 laborers. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce has 
paid careful heed to the human side 
of industry, and has shown greater in- 
terest in men than in machinery. It 
has helped to establish night schools, 
and in doubling the appropriation for 


this work and aided in increasing the 
enrollment in these schools by 153 per 


cent. It established an unemployment 
bureau open to all unemployed without 
charge, has favored shorter hours so 
that the number of those having work 
might be increased, and established a 
feeling of the substantial identity of 
interests between capital and labor by 
throwing open its meetings freely to 
all interests for an interchange of views. 
Perhaps it would be quite within the 
truth to say that in no city of the coun- 


try is the industrial element of the 
population—using that term in its com- 


monly-accepted sense—better situated 
in all respects than in Detroit. 
The Detroit Board of Commerce has 


Bank in the 
Company on 


centre, showing 
the right. 


Peoples State 
Detroit Trust 


exemplified in a most striking way the 
immense value of a live, energetic com- 
mercial organization, working with the 
sole object of uniting every interest in 
behalf of material prosperity and civic 
betterment. The Detroit Board of 
Commerce has wisely and effectively 
sought to make the city bigger and bet- 
ter, and has done more than any other 
instrumentality to bring about that 
spirit of codperation upon which the 
growth of cities so much depends. 


& 
A CITY OF HOMES 


D ETROIT is a city of homes, not of 
apartments. While there are many 


streets where the residences are large 
and imposing, the average house is of 


modest proportions, but of a decidedly 
homelike appearance. Broad, clean 
streets and boulevaids, wide grass 
plots, ample lawns and trees every- 
where are striking features of the resi- 
dence districts. The charm of lake and 


river and semi-rural surroundings in 
some of the suburban parts of the city 
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lend an appropriate setting for the 
many really magnificent mansions and 
estates. 

If one tries to form an accurate con- 
ception of a city from the crowds en- 
countered on the streets, surely Detroit 
will respond splendidly to this test; for 


and it is very doubtful if this develop- 
ment has more than fairly begun. A 
most conservative banker, accustomed 
to weigh his words carefully, frankly de- 
clared that the change that was being 
wrought in the city was beyond his 
power to analyze or to gauge. Other 





DETROIT ATHLETIC CLUB 


in size, sprightliness and dash the 
crowds on the chief thoroughfares will 
compare most favorably with any of the 
larger American cities. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
within the last few years Detroit 
has actually passed from an overgrown 
country town to a metropolitan centre, 


bankers said the same thing—they could 
not measure the growth actually taking 
place or make any estimate of its fu- 
ture extent. That the present era of 
remarkable development will go on un- 
til it carries the city far beyond even 
its present size and prosperity is the 
universal belief. 
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GRAND CIRCUS PARK, DETROIT’S HOTEL CENTRE 


There has been and there is some 
speculation, of course. When things 
are moving ahead as rapidly as they 
are in Detroit, you can not escape spec- 


ulation unless you can _ completely 
change human nature. But no evidence 
appears that rentals or real estate prices 
have risen much above what might have 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL STATION AND YARDS 
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PRESIDENT DIME SAVINGS BANK, DETROIT; PRESIDENT LAKE CARRIERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, AND FORMER PRESIDENT AMERICAN 


BAN KERS 


been looked for under the conditions of 
great prosperity which have continuous- 
ly existed with but slight interruptions 
for a long time, for Detroit felt the 
shock of the 1907 panic but slightly. 

In endeavoring to appraise the char- 
acter of cities one finds some difficulty 
where, as is the case with Detroit, the 
location is midway between the East 
and what many Eastern people still con- 
sider the West. Is Detroit an Eastern 
or Middle Western city? The question 
is not easy to answer. Even the De- 
troiters themselves seem in a little doubt 
about the matter. For a long while 
they had set their clocks and watches 


ASSOCIATION 


according to central standard time; but 
recently they concluded to move their 
timepieces an hour ahead to conform to 
Eastern time—all except the railroads, 
which still stick to the central time. 
This would seem to indicate that the 
people of the city choose to regard 
themselves as Eastern—-so far as relates 
to time at least. 

The point is of minor importance, and 
perhaps—though it seems almost like 
flattery to say it—Detroit combines the 
solid qualities which have come to be 
ascribed to the East, with the energy 
and warm-heartedness of the West. 





—————— 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN; MEMBER 
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GROWTH IN AREA AND 


POPULATION 


OW the city has been growing in 
area and population may be seen 
from the accompanying statements. 
The following was the area of De- 
troit in square miles at the periods 
named: 
BOB cs cc oeseccesesincoseseves 


a art adiepeecenstheustns 


The population of Detroit by decades 
has been as follows: 





Tee 1,650 ae 79,577 
aaa 1,442 eee 116,340 
aver 2,222 1890........ 205,876 
a 9,102 1900........ 965,704 
DRE erases ae 21,019 a eee 465,766 
eee 45,619 eer 741,682 


The most recent estimates place the 
population at about 750,000. 


& 


BANKING IN DETROIT 
AS banking in Detroit any special 
features that distinguish the banks 

from those of other cities? When one 
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bank runs up its deposits in six years 
from nothing to twenty million dollars, 
and when another bank in a single year 
grows as much as a precedessor occupy- 
ing the same quarters grew in a genera- 
tion, it may be said that at present the 
distinctive feature of banking in De- 
troit is an almost unexampled rate of 
growth; and this is not due to infla- 
tion, or to unwarranted expansion of 
credit, but it is the natural result of 
industrial and commercial activity. In- 
deed, some of the most remarkable cases 
of banking growth have not been due 
to an increase in “deposits” created by 
loan credits, but are gains in savings 
deposits purely. 

But there are other interesting fea- 
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PRESIDENT FIRST AND OLD DETROIT NATIONAL BANK, DETROIT 


tures in banking here. To begin with, the 
state banks do two kinds of business— 
commercial and savings—and these de- 
partments are by law required to be 
kept separate. The savings deposits 
are segregated from the commercial de- 
posits and are invested in the manner 
prescribed by law. This arrangement 
has worked well, and is generally ap- 
proved by the Detroit bankers. It per- 
mits a bank with a single organization 
to do both a savings and commercial 
business and at the same time throws 
about savings deposits those restrictions 
generally considered as essential. 
While the banks under state juris- 
diction transact the kinds of business 
named, they do not attempt to invade 
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PRESIDENT UNION 


the trust company field; and, on the 
other hand, the trust companies—-of 
which there are only a small number 
in Michigan—confine themselves strict- 
ly to the performance of trust com- 
pany functions and do not attempt to 
invade the banking field. As a matter 
of fact, so strong is the feeling that 
these functions should not be 
intermingled that a suit has been be- 
gun at the instance of a Michigan trust 
company to enjoin the national banks 
of the state from being granted trust 
company powers under the Federal Re- 
serve Act. This action is based upon 
the views of the trust companies that if 
they keep out of the banking field the 
banks ought not to enter the trust com- 
pany field. 


various 


TRUST COMPANY, 


DETROIT 


And there is another very marked 
and successful feature of banking in 
Detroit—the branch banking system. 
Numerous branches are maintained in 
various parts of the city by the People’s 
State Bank, the Detroit Savings Bank, 
Dime Savings Bank, Peninsular State 
Bank, Wayne County and Home Sav- 
ings Bank, and by a few others. 

Perhaps the fact that the state banks 
may have branches while the national 
banks are not allowed this privilege 
accounts for the fact that the state 
banks are more numerous than the na- 
tional institutions. The branch system 
permits the state bank, under a single 
organization, to extend its operations 
into any part of the city where banking 
facilities seem to be required. On the 
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Ricuarp P. Joy 


PRESIDENT NATIONAL 


other hand, the national banks handle a 
very large part of the banking business 
of the city and maintain important out- 
of-town connections. 

The thing that counts in banking or 
in anything else is the human factor, 
and in this respect the Detroit bankers 
seem well up with those of any of the 
large banking centers. That they are 
men of ability is witnessed by the ex- 
traordinary growth of the banks and 
by the rapid and solid progress of the 
city itself. And their success has not 
spoiled them. From the chief execu- 
tives all down the line one finds a spirit 
of courtesy and a general realization of 
the fact that personality and the hu- 
man element in banking count for as 
much or more than in other kinds of 


BANK OF COMMERCE, DETROIT 


business. And men like Emory W. 
Clark, J. H. Johnson, Wm. Livingstone, 
George E. Lawson, Richard P. Joy, 
Julius Haass and the late George H. 
Russel, have put Detroit on the banking 
map and helped to make it one of the 
most prosperous industrial and commer- 
cial centers in the United States. 

In recent years the Detroit banks 
have put up some fine buildings—the 
Ford Building, the home of the First 


and Old Detroit National Bank; the 
Dime Savings Bank Building, the 


Peninsular 
Trust Com- 
County and 


People’s State Bank, the 
State Bank, the Detroit 
pany, and the Wayne 
Home Savings Bank being notable 
examples of modern bank homes. 
While the Union Trust Building, 
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Hon. Evwarp H. Doyte 
rORMER COMMISSIONER BAN KING DEPARTMENT STATE or 
MICHIGAN 5 EX-PRESIDENT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SUPERVISORS OF STATE BANKS 
Mr. Doyle made a most successful record as Commissioner of the Banking 
Department of Michigan. He is halt owner of the Majestic Building, one of 
Detroit's principal office structures 
which houses both the Union Trust are structures of an exceedingly cred- - 
Company and the National Bank of _ itable type. ; 
Commerce, is not one of the most re- 
cent buildings it is nevertheless one of co] 
the finest and most imposing. The De- . 
troit Savings Bank—the oldest bank in BANKING CHANGES | 
Michigan—has bought the large Cham- | 
ber of Commerce Building, and_ will WENTY years ago Detroit had | 
later occupy its lower floors. Out at six national banks, fifteen state 
Highland Park, where the Highland banks and one trust company. Of the 
Park State Bank, close to the Ford presidents of these twenty-two institu- 
factory, has shown an _ astonishing tions only one is at present active in 


growth, a new building of fine propor- 
tions is just being erected. Many of 
the branches of the downtown banks 


banking—Alexander McPherson, who 
was then president of the Detroit Na- 
tional Bank, and is now chairman of 
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Henry 
PRESIDENT FORD MOTOR CO., 


Forp 


DETROIT, AND A NOTED 


HUMANITARIAN 


the board of the First and Old Detroit 
National Bank, and only three others 


survive—E. H. Butler, who was presi-, 


dent of the Mechanics Bank; F. D. 
Katherly, president of the Union Na- 
tional Bank, and George Anderson, 
president of the McClellan & Anderson 
Savings Bank. Of the _ institutions 
themselves only five retain their iden- 
tity and are not affected by consolida- 
tions—the Central Savings Bank, the 
Detroit Savings Bank, the German- 
\merican Bank, the Union Trust Com- 
pany and the Peninsular State Bank, 
the latter being changed in name only. 
"he Dime Savings Bank is unchanged 
n name but has absorbed three other 
anks—the Citizens Saviugs Bank, the 


Detroit River Savings Bank and the 
Union National Bank. The Mechanics 
Bank went into voluntary liquidation in 
1901 and the City Savings Bank was 
closed in 1902. All of the other banks 
in existence twenty years ago have 
either been absorbed by or consolidated 
with other institutions. The First Na- 
tional Bank, the Detroit National Bank, 
the American Exchange National Bank, 
the Commercial National Bank and the 
Preston National Bank are all merged 
into the First and Old Detroit National 
Bank. The People’s State Bank is a 
consolidation of the State Savings Bank, 
the People’s Savings Bank and the Mc- 
Clellan & Anderson Savings Bank, the 
Wayne County and Home Savings Bank 
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FIRST, AND OLD DETROIT NATIONAL BANK, DETROIT 


of the Wayne County Savings Bank, 
Home Savings Bank and Michigan Sav- 
ings Bank, and as indicated above the 
Dime Savings Bank has _ absorbed 
three other banks. Fifteen banks in 
existence in 1895 are now represented 
in these four great institutions whose 
combined assets are many millions 
greater than were the total assets of all 
the national banks, state banks and 
trust companies doing business in the 
State of Michigan twenty years ago. 

The history of Detroit banking has 
been very largely made during these 
two decades. The total resources of 


Detroit’s banks in January, 1895, were 
sixty-three million dollars, while now 
they are four times that amount, or a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 

In 1895 the largest bank in the Uni- 
ted States had assets of thirty-two mil- 
lion dollars. ‘To-day Detroit has three 
banks with greater resources, two be- 
ing in excess of fifty million dollars. It 
has one national bank which ranks 
nineteenth among the seventy-seven 
hundred national banks of the country 
and one state bank which ranks twen- 
tieth among the seventeen thousand odd 
state banks. 
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DIME SAVINGS BANK, DETROIT 


While Detroit’s banking resources 
have quadrupled in twenty years, the 
number of banks has actually decreased, 
there being only ten state banks against 
fifteen in 1895 and three national banks 


BANK CAPITAL AND 


Capital and 


Year Surplus 
MM. Nepnd as oeietacne sus uvaneds $8,815,100 
ME, dinstesosantea ne cesehoaewen 14,833,500 
EPR errr reer 19,130,000 
ME Woe teWan ok whibewhe Cabaw ae ante 21,865,882 
BOD 4.066.580.9406 0000005040064 ee 
NT PG dl csith das as wal orewiedce ware 24,665,000 
DOE WhRSCirhodmtacabauansiepaes 30,030,000 
WE abies set vouwkeed wee ees 30,821,000 


against six then. The average capital 
and surplus of the banks in 1895 was 
under half a million dollars; to-day it 
is more than two and a quarter million. 
The average resources then were under 


SURPLUS, DEPOSITS AND CLEARINGS. 


Deposits. Clearings. 
$75,424,745 $427,800,392 
100,476,858 597,642,312 
141,171,634 910,835,007 
174,437,561 968,647,059 
197,093,447 1,127,975,161 
202,629,906 1,331,053,375 
236,940,854 1,349,546,302 
256,673,321 1,500,000,000 
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PEOPLES STATE BANK, DETROIT 
three million ; to-day they exceed fifteen Highland Park State Bank’s deposits 
million. This concentration of banking have made this record: 
interests in Detroit has undoubtedly October, 1910 ............-.. $234,849.70 
Pas er oat ki age fe SN, SEE Sasa cad weis.e-oen 630,379.67 
strengthened the general banking situa- October, 1912 ..........000s- 897,139.66 
tion of the city. eS re re 2,739,700.36 
= ei , ee. ee 8,324,762.74 . 
rhe growth of some of the banks has aa... |... 15.834,594.80 
been phenomenal. For example, the November 10, 1915........... 20,230,444.92 
a 
DETROIT BANKS 
THEIR CONDITION AS SHOWN BY RECENT STATEMENTS ¢ 
Surplus. Total 
Capital. and profits. Deposits. resources. 
American State Bank................ $250,000 $66,000 $3,795,524 $4,111,718 
American State Bank, Highland Park. 25,000 4,459 429,254 458,713 
Central Savings Bank................ 500,000 152,000 7,635,280 8,293,948 
Detroit Savings Bank................ 750,000 1,209,305 13,698,354 15,657,660 
SEE | ONG OD roids aneinc seinen eseaws 1,000,000 2,015,495 6,777,114 9,902,555 
Emme Savings Bath. ......... 0266605 1,000,000 974,331 22,982,417 24,304,209 => 
Federal State Bank.................. 250,000 74,193 1,005.873 1,337,072 
First and Old Detroit National Bank.. 5,000,000 2,818,198 46,889,284 56,777,633 
German-American Bank ............. 500,000 143,088 5,202,092 5,845,477 - 
Highland Park State Bank........... 500,000 100,706 20,230.391 21,172,640 r 
Merchants National Bank............ 1,000,000 325,793 6,709,265 8,065,063 
National Bank of Commerce.......... 1,000,000 788,594 17,990,368 20,211,722 
Peninsular State Bank................ 1,000,000 602,915 17,875,219 19,478,434 
ee errr ere 2,500,000 3,535,284 50,872,044 56,907,581 
RE EE. CD. css cc omwace deeanees 500,000 858,961 3,454,246 4,857,352 
EIR ko kis wns sched dw valet 1,000,000 350,871 3,934,936 5,726,209 
United Savings Bank................. 500,000 151,821 5,324,306 5,981,127 
Wayne County and Home Savings Bank 2,500,000 3,380,621 35,958,762 41,838,783 


On November 2 the state banks had aggregate deposits of $163,647.745.45, and the 
national banks on November 10 had $71,394,117.94. 





aiid DEES 





And look at this ‘story of progress of 
the Dime Savings Bank: 


Deposits. 
May 1, 1900.................. $2,438,599.25 
BN Bs MI vcs biinnnacenen wate 3,526,359.10 
| 23 eT 5,390,083.90 
Se Sisco sanurioianns 10,942,641.78 
NS Oe Wb icenecscuntonsas 22,106,970.29 


The Merchants National Bank, which 
opened for business on the 24th of Au- 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
Cost of 


Number of 


Year. Permits Construction 
BR: Sadtosgachan 1,964 $4,142,400 
ME ~sndeawd wnane 5,498 17,225,045 
ee 9,326 30,434,380 
ES viata 7,580 25,586,410 


*First ten months. 


In two recent years Detroit has stood 





DETROIT TRUST COMPANY'S NEW BUILDING 


gust, 1914, has also shown a growth 
which indicates the city’s prosperity. 
Its deposits have steadily risen from 
$1,327,000 in the opening month to 
$6,591,000 on November 2 last. 

Other banks have grown, if a little 
less rapidly, still at a rate that has 
piled up large additions to totals in a 
comparatively short time. 

7 
VARIOUS EVIDENCES OF 
PROGRESS 
FOLLOWING are some of the strik- 
ing evidences of Detroit’s growth 
in recent years: 


fourth in the cost of its building con- 

struction, being surpassed only by New 

York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS 


Number 


Year. of Deeds. 
SE Aine masheaennn beer 9,348 
BT sWwsessisioncvence 19,270 
SPE Kddigensancmareus 30,329 


EXPORTS, DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 


In 1913 the four Michigan customs 
districts were consolidated into one 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY, DETROIT 


called the District of Michigan, with 
the chief port of entry at Detroit. The 
exports for the two fiscal years end- 
ing June 30 have been as follows: 

IOGIS ..............glOR 57S 052 

BE Sts cstweennaae 117,746,586 


About seventy-two per cent. of De- 
troit’s exports go to Canada, and 
twenty-four or twenty-five per cent. 
more go to England or to other colo- 
nies and dependencies. There is a 
large volume of Detroit’s manufactured 
products that go abroad through Atlan- 
tic or Pacific seaboard ports, and, there- 
fore, do not appear in the local customs 
house records. They are not included 
in the above totals. 


IMPORTS, DETROIT AND MICHIGAN 


The imports at the port of Detroit for 
the calendar years named have been as 
follows: 


err ee $2,674,632 
reer 5,338,106 
ae 7,975,058 
RSS ear 7,569,749 
ee 8,082,517 
SE, <oxgrain Game oak nO 11,566,965 
Se Uscpacnindasbe 12,584,134 


The imports for the District of Mich- 
igan, including Detroit and ten other 
ports of entry, have been as follows for 
the past two fiscal years ending June 
30: 

BONS... ccccsscsseases $26,346,651 
BOSE sasnsewesaaees 24,956,042 


th 


lf 
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THE {masEstic BUILDING 
One of Detroit’s prominent office buildings, and home of the Central Savings Bank. 


Actual 

THE CARRYING TRADE No.of Net Registered Freight 
Year. Vessels. Tonnage. Tonnage. 

, 1912... .33,675 61,606,271 78,671,208 
HE number of vessels passing the joj3 |( 27.473 62,092,149 —85,376,705 
Suez Canal in 1911 was 4,969, 1914 ...31,913 52,927,106 69,810,853 


* with gross tonnage of 25,417,853. In The 
1912 the gross tonnage was 28,008,- 
945. The number of vessels, with the 
net tonnage which is ordinarily taken 


estimated value of freight in 





- a > Be 
for comparison, was as follows for the LL 
years named: ze | 
= zm 
Net registered E fi > 
Number Tonnage = 
OR ceannihctes 5,373 20,275,120 ae ] | a 
' DE setandcutkade 5,085 20,033,884 1 ; : 
OR te 4,802 19,409,495 . 5 f | i 
, I 2 5 & ' 
The corresponding figures for the ' B 


Sault canals for the same years were as 








| a ee 22,778 56,736,807 = baila | cam — 
eT 23,795 57,989,715 as : feeb = = 
OUR kvsawktnwcans 18,717 41,986,339 = —— _— 








The actual freight tonnage in 1913 
was 79,718,344 and in 1914, 55,369,934. 
The record for vessels passing De- 
troit River for the season of naviga- 
tion the same years was as follows: WAYNE COUNTY AND HOME SAVINGS BANK 














HIGHLAND PARK STATE BANK, HIGHLAND 
PARK, DETROIT. ONE OF THE FASTEST 
GROWING BANKS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


1913 was $927,191,016, and the next 
year $800,032,275. 

The following passenger and pack- 
age freight boats touch at Detroit: Chi- 
cago, Duluth and Georgian Bay Tran- 
sit Co. weekly. 

Detroit and Cleveland Navigation 
Co.—To Buffalo and Cleveland daily; 
to Lake Huron points four times a 
week. 

Northern Steamship Co—To Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Chicago and Milwau- 
kee weekly. 

Northern Navigation Co.—Detroit, 
Sarnia, Port Arthur, Port William and 
Duluth, twice weekly. 

Star-Cole Line—Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit and Upper Lake ports, weekly. 

White Star Line—Toledo, St. Clair 
River ports, two and three times daily. 

The following are railroad lines: Erie 
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& Western Transit Co., freight and pas- 
sengers; Mutual Transit Co., freight 
only, and Western Transit Co., freight 
only. 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS 
SEA tere eee $3,874,437 
ESS rere 6,725,575 
| Pr ere 8,766,730 


The increase in the last two years is 
due to the new corporation and personal 
income taxes. 


POSTOFFICE RECEIPTS 


EY Sicdio ors ote a tucdek $793,978.05 
ee 2,133,647.47 
ee eee 3,228,539.05 


Detroit is the sixth city in the country 
in the amount of its post office receipts 
snd the third in the number of parcels 
post packages, being surpassed in the 
lntter only by Chicago and New 
York. The Detroit post office led in the 
movement for the Sunday closing of 
post offices. It was the first city in the 
country to establish marine service, 
using a fast steam and motor or row 
boat to exchange mail with every ves- 
sel that passes up or down the river. 


& 


MANUFACTURING CAPITAL AND 
PRODUCT 


A LTHOUGH adapted by location 
for a great manufacturing city, 
Detfoit’s 


earliest business activities 





A DETROIT 


RESIDENCE 
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ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR CO., MANUFACTURERS OF DETROIT ELECTRICS 


Factory covers fourteen acres of space and employs 1,500 persons For 


the season of 


1 there will be manufactured by this company 3,000 electrics—double the number ever 


nade in any previous season. 


were mercantile and marine. Manufac- 
turing came later. In 1850 the whole 
of Wayne County had of manufacturing 
capital only a little over $1,000,000, 
with 1,975 wage earners, and a product 
valued at $1,950,585. Ten years later 
the capital had increased to $4,138,000, 
and the product to $6,497,000. In 1870 
the capital was $14,732,000 and the pro- 
duct $26,218,000. In 1880 Detroit first 
figured separately from the rest of the 
country in the census reports, with 16,- 
110 industrial employees and a produc- 
tion valued at $30,181,000. In 1890 the 
number of employees was 34,535, and 
the product $77,350,000. 

The following are some of the items 
of its industrial activities for the latest 
census periods: 


1899 
Number of establishments....... 1,263 
Capital emploved...............$67,944,972 
Number of wage earners........ 38,481 
WE NE cates se kdcevenance<ee 15,392,527 
oe errr rrr errr 47,175,012 
VIG OF PROGR 2..cis csr sicsan 88,649,635 


There are no United States census 
figures available since 1909, but the an- 
nual report of the State Labor Commis- 
sioners for 1915 shows that there were 
156,607 industrial employees in the city 
luring that calendar year, and a Board 
‘£ Commerce estimate gave $410.000,- 


000 as the value of the manufactured 
product. In 1914 the totals were un- 
doubtedly less than 1913, but the com- 
pleted figures for 1915 will be the larg- 
est aggregate in the history of the city. 

Detroit’s great gain in manufactur- 
ing importance in the last fifteen years 
has been not only absolute but relative. 
In 1900 it was sixteenth in rank among 
the manufacturing cities in the country, 
and in 1909 it was seventh. It is now 
fifth, being surpassed by manufactures 
within the city limits only by New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis. 

Automobiles, stoves, cigars, paints, 
lumber, electrical furnaces, and phar- 
maceutical preparations are among the 
city’s leading productive industries. 


1904 1909 
1,363 2.036 
$91,228,214 $190,125,000 
55,718 95.841 
22,786,576 43,007,000 
66,794,909 130,218,000 
128,761,658 252,992,000 


A HIGH AVERAGE OF WORKERS 


[NQUIRIES made in connection with 

work for the unemployed in the win- 
ter of 1915 led to the belief that there 
is a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion of Detroit employed in factories 
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than any other large city in the coun- 
try. An examination of the census re- 
ports confirms this impression. The 
following gives the total number of 
wage earners in the first ten cities with 
the number per one hundred of the total 
population: 


Number Number 

of wage per 100 of 

Earners Population 

New York ...... 554,002 11.6 
3 Pererrre 293,977 13.4 
Philadelphia 251,884 16.3 
__ ae $7,371 12.7 
Cleveland ...... $4,728 15.1 
BEE S54 winateara $1,011 17.4 
NIN 5 dik sa. 9 sei 69,637 10.4 
Pittsburgh ..... 67,AT4 12.6 
Milwaukee ..... 59,502 16.0 
DUMAIO .....6., 51,412 12.1 


& 


DETROIT’S GREATEST 
INDUSTRY 


HE manufacture of automobiles for 

the market commenced in Detroit 

in 1899, but it did not appear in the 

United States census reports as a sep- 

arate industry until 1904. Some of the 

figures relating to its volume in that 
year and in 1909 were as follows: 


1904 1909 

Number of estab- 

lishments ....... 19 68 
Capital employed. .$3,447,000 $28,928,000 
Number of wage 

ee 2,191 17,437 
Wages paid ...... 959,000 9,621,000 
Cost of materials... 2,631,000 31,363,000 


Value of products. 6,240,000 59,536,000 


The next three years witnessed a 
growth even more rapid than that indi- 
cated by these figures. The report of 
the State Labor Commissioner for 1913 
showed 29 companies assembling cars 
and 105 companies whose sole business 
was the making of parts and accesso- 
ries. Together they had 67,432 em- 
ployees in factory and office and put out 
283,000 cars valued at $208,000. In 
1914 there was a period of dullness and 
the aggregates were less. In the season 
for 1915 models there were over 400,- 
000 cars put out with a value exceed- 
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THE FORD FACTORY AS IT MIGHT LOOK FROM AN AEROPLANE, THE 21,000 EMPLOYEES ARE 


MAKING CARS AT THE RATE OF 1,000 A Day 


ing $260,000,000. At the opening of 
the season for making the 1916 models 
the number of persons employed in the 
industry is at least 80,000 and the out- 
put of cars promises to be far in ex- 
cess of any previous year. 

Probably no other industry in any 
city in the country has ever had so 
rapid a growth as this. 

The impression is somewhat common 
around the country that Detroit hasn't 
much in the industrial line except that 
connected with the automobile business. 
While this was never even approximate- 
ly correct it is still true that a large 
part of the growth of the city in the 
past four or five years has been due to 
this factor. The Board of Commerce 
lias made an interesting comparison of 
figures bearing on this subject. The 
totals of persons employed are com- 
piled from the reports of the State La- 
bor Department. They cover not only 
establishments working under the fac- 
tory system, but also hand trades and 
various minor industries which are not 
included in the United States census 
reports. Under automobiles are includ- 
ed persons working in the offices and 
shops of the manufacturing establish- 
ments, and also those reported as being 
engaged chiefly in repair work. 


Total All 

Employees. Automobiles. Others. 

Pe Swanwad 60,554 2,232 58,322 
DOO scadune 75,659 7,250 68,409 
SP sesnana 103,287 17,373 85,914 
Te. ssenuen 113,034 29,243 83,791 
a MT 135,115 45,585 $9,530 
a ME 149,352 57,293 92,059 
ee 156,687 67,432 89,255 
reer ee 141,188 60,835 80,353 


Except in 1904, 1909 and 1913 no 
very complete returns were made of the 
values of manufactured products. In 
the years named the figures were as 
follows: 


Total Automobile 
ME: Sconsden $128,247,000 $6,240,000 
Be, ssseenas 252,992,000 59,536,000 
Me. svaunnee 410,000,000 208,000,000 


The statements of product for 1904 
and 1909 are taken from the United 
States census reports. The value of 
the automobiles is that given by Mr. 
C. C. Carlin in an address before the 
Board of Commerce. It was the result 
of expert inquiry made by the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

In 1904 when the auto industry first 
appeared in the census reports it con- 
tributed a little more than one-thirtieth 
to the city’s industrial population and 
a little over one-twentieth to its man- 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 





Employment is given to between 8,000 and 9,000 pe 


ufactured products. Five years Jater, 
1909, it had about one-sixth of the em- 
ployees and more than one-fourth of the 
product. Four years later yet it con- 
tributed than two-fifths of the 
employees and about one-half of the 
product. 

How Detroit has gradually 
first place in the automobile industry is 


more 


achieved 


a very simple story of brains, capital 
and intelligent enterprise. 
Away back in the eighties, Henry 


Ford of Detroit took up what many con- 
sidered the crazy idea that he could de- 
vise a road vehicle propelled by power 
generated within itself. He experi- 
mented for years and finally evolved 
what is believed to have been the first 
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COMPANY, DETROIT 


The illustration at the top shows the main plant, the next the foundries and sheet metal 
division and the lower illustration the body factory. 
These three large plants aggregate more than a million and a half square feet of floor space. 


ople. 


successful vehicle of the class that has 
since developed into the modern automo- 
bile. He has been investigating, experi- 
menting and testing ever since, and is 
now at the head of the largest automo- 
bile factory in the world. Not only was 
he a pioneer in invention, but is en- 
titled to the credit of having perfected, 
in more recent times, the most servicea- 
ble of low-priced vehicles. 

While Mr. Ford was experimenting, 
R. E. Olds of Lansing was turning his 
inventive faculties in the same direction. 
He built the first automobile factory in 
Detroit in 1899 and there demonstrated 
the fact that the new kind of car could 
not only be workable, but marketable. 

So far it was a matter of brains. It 
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STANDARD MOTOR TRUGK ¢ on 





STANDARD MOTOR TRUCK CO., DETROIT 


1e above factory this year will be 


The output of t 


speedily became a matter of capital and 
intelligent forecast. In 1903 Detroit 
business men organized the Cadillac 
Motor Car Co., which, in spite of one 
serious setback from fire and a period 
of financial depression, has become a 
huge and immensely profitable enter- 
prise. The same year, four Detroit men 
of ample means and business experience 
picked up a plant at Warren, Ohio, 
brought the material and good will to 
Detroit and organized the Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co. It started with a capital 
of $500,000 and 600 employees. It now 
has $12,000,000 capital and has 10,- 
000 men on its payroll who earn $800,- 
000 every month, and its plant includes 
forty-eight buildings, with forty-eight 
acres of floor space. 

In the United States census tables for 
1899, automobiles do not appear as a 
separate class in manufactures. In 
1904 Detroit was credited with nineteen 
establishments manufacturing automo- 
biles, their bodies or parts, with 2,191 
employees, capital of $3,447,000 and a 
product valued at $6,240,000. In 1909 


the census tables reported sixty-eight 
establishments, with 17,437 wage earn- 
ers, $28,928,000 capital and a product 
valued at $59,536,000. In 1911 the re- 
port of the State Labor Commissioner 
had a record of ninety-four companies 
making automobiles or their parts and 


over 3,000 trucks, compared with 300 last year. 


employing 45,635 wage earners and of- 
fice men. In 1913 there were twenty- 
eight companies making automobiles and 
about eighty whose sole business was 
the manufacture of auto parts and ac- 
cessories. They have about $60,000,000 
capital and over 60,000 employees and 
an output so large that if anyone should 
attempt to give the correct figures he 
would be charged with indulging in an 
exuberant imagination. 

This growth has not come by luck or 
accident. At the outset, Detroit had 
peculiar advantages for this industry. 
It was already a large manufacturer of 
marine gasoline engines and had more 
expert engine workers than any other 
city in the west. They could easily 
adapt a marine engine to land locomo- 
tion. Michigan surpassed every other 
state in the manufacture of carriages, 
buggies and wheels. Its artisans would 
change their work so as to make any 
style of body or tonneau required for 
the automobile. For the first three or 
four years Detroit and three other Mich- 
igan cities supplied nearly all the bodies 
used locally without the erection of 
single additional plant for that purpose. 
It was a fact established by careful 
inquiry that Michigan could then make 
auto bodies for sixty per cent. of the 
cost in eastern cities. Again, Detroit 
was a center of the malleable iron man- 
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FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, DETROIT 


Is now constructing another plant of similar size, doubling its manufacturing capacity. 


Zusiness during 1915 has shown an increase 


of 125 per cent. over 1914, which was also a 


record year. It is expected that the 1916 output will be twice that of 1915. 


ufacture in this country and this mate- 
rial entered largely into the manufacture 
of the earlier types of the auto. It was 
a good supply point for pressed steel. 
[i soon became a leading point for 
aluminum castings. Old plants in De- 
troit, Lansing and Kalamazoo were 
equipped for supplying springs even be- 
fore new plants were added. It was 
therefore possible for the first manu- 
facturers to obtain many of the essen- 
tial parts of an auto car at home, leav- 
ing them free to install new plants for 
the different parts at their convenience. 
Detroit was already a good brass town 
and could rapidly supply the brass parts 
needed. It should also be added that 
Detroit is the home of fine color work 
for painting, and a fine and durable 
gloss finish is an essential to all first- 
class autos. Excellent labor conditions 
prevailed and the city had among its 
workers a large proportion of skilled 
mechanics. 

All these were advantages for man- 
ufacture. But the sales end was not left 
to take care of itself. No other busi- 
ness has ever been so well advertised. 
Into the sales department of none other 
has there ever been put so much ex- 
pense, ingenuity or energy. For a num- 


ber of years every public exhibition and 
every speed and endurance test had en- 
tries of Detroit cars, and many cars 
have been sent on private tours under 
the most difficult conditions. 

The market for Detroit autos has con- 
sequently been world wide. Not only is 
every state and city in this country a 
purchaser, but every foreign country 
that has passable roads. Sales have 
been made in Siberia, India, Burmah, 
‘Tasmania, New Zealand, Australia, 
China, Japan, the Hawaiian Islands, the 
Philippines, Mexico, and all the states 
of Central and South America have been 
served. Sales have been made in every 
European country, even in France, the 
original home of the high-grade auto, 
and in England where every effort has 
been made to exclude the foreign and 
push the home-made product. 


a 


OLUMES could be written about 

the automobile business in De- 
troit and even one of the establishments 
—the Ford Factory—would of itself 
form an interesting subject for a book, 
for it has become something more than 
a mere factory—an institution whose 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF KING 


MOTOR CO. FACTORY, DETROIT 


From 1894, when Charles B. King appeared on the streets of Detroit in a “ligh-wheel gasoline 
buggy,’ until the present the King Motor Co. has grown tw tve proportions indicated by the size of 
the plant above shown, with business extending to all parts of the world. The King Motor ¢o. did 
pioneer work pn making an eight-cylinder car and was one of the tirst companies to successfully work 


out a profit-sharing plan with employees. 


sociological features alone make it one 
of the most interesting industrial ex- 
periments in America. It is not the 
purpose of this article to deal with this 
very interesting experiment further 
than to say that if one may judge by 
improved dwellings and swelling sav- 
ings accounts, as well as by increased 
efficiency, the profit-sharing and min- 
imum wage plans are producing most 
gratifying results. The plan of Ford 
welfare work is so vast that it can only 
be referred to here in the most casual 
way. It includes improved housing and 
sanitation, domestic economy, thrift, 
better standards of living, and instruc- 
tion in the English language to foreign 
employees. 

A word must be said about the mar- 
velous financial achievements of the 
Ford establishment. It began June 


16, 1903, with $28,000 paid-in capital ; 
never borrowed, discounted, sold bonds 
or placed mortage. In other words, the 
company financed itself. There are now 
over 20,000 employees, besides 850 in 
the administrative department. The 


pay-roll of the employees is about $2,- 
000,000 a month, and of the adminis- 
trative department, exclusive of execu- 
tives, $60,000 a month. On the first of 
last July the capital stock was $2,000,- 
000, the surplus $59,135,770.66 and 
the total of the balance-sheet $88,535,- 
840.41, one-half of which was in cash. 
The annual output of cars August, 
1915, to August, 1916, is placed at 
500,000. 

On the fifth day of July last 6,000 
foreign-born employees of the Ford 
Factory sang “America” in front of the 
Detroit City Hall, illustrating the fact 
that the foreign industrial element is be- 
ing taught to venerate American ideals. 

The wealth won by Mr. Ford has 
made him an international figure, and 
his sudden rise to fame and fortune un- 
doubtedly constitutes one of the most 
interesting chapters in American indus- 
trial romances. 

In a somewhat less striking way, but 
still achieving a degree of success that 
can only be characterized as wonderful, 


te 
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nearly all the automobile manufactur- 
ers of Detroit are making records as 
broad-minded business men representa- 
i. tive of all that is best in modern in- 


dustry. And the manufacturers, the 


A SAXON ROADSTER IN 


The fine 
motoring exceptionally attractive, 
in the cars made but in 
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bankers and citizens generally are co- 
operating in building up a city of pros- 
perous people, inspired by American 
ideals, and justifying the statement 
that in Detroit life is worth living. 





WAITING 


boulevards around Detroit and the beautiful suburbs make 
and Detroit is 
the cars used in proportion to population. 


not only well ahead 


A Live Bank President Who Made 
Himself Solid With the Farmer 





OW an enterprising banker can 
“make himself solid” with the 


farmers is interestingly told in a letter 
written by Irving S. Norwood, secre- 
tary of the Davenport Commercial Club, 
to W. E. Holmes, secretary of a simi- 
lar organization in Sioux City, lowa. 
Che letter was written in response to a 
questionaire concerning “Agricultural 
and Commercial Organizations.” The 
etter is reprinted from the proceedings 
of the First Annual Meeting of the Na- 
ional Association of Commercial Secre- 





taries held in St. Louis in September, 
1915. The bank president mentioned 
is A. F. Dawson, president of the First 
National Bank of Davenport, Iowa, the 
first national bank in operation in the 
United States. 

The letter reads as follows: 


Saturday, June 26, 1915. 
W. E. Homes, 
Secretary Commercial Club, 
Sioux City, Iowa: 


Dear Birt—Your questionaire received. 
Why is it, when an ordinarily sensible indi- 








vidual prepares one of those infernal things, 
he invariably leaves a lot of space where 
none is required and leaves none at all where 
a page is needed? 

I have discarded the questionaire, ana 
you'll find all the facts in the following, a: 
briefly stated as possible: 

In the summer of 1912 the secretary of 
this organization and the president of the 





A. F. Danson 
PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


First National Bank, who 1 live one and 
wanted to make himself solid with the soil 
tillers, toured Scott County in a 1909 Cad- 
illac visible, distributing literature, calling 
meetings, ticketing the bell-cows of every 
township, and doing other needful things in 
connection with the formation of a county 
agricultural organization. The Commercia! 
Club provided an office, furniture, stence 
graphic help, and other necessaries, the gov- 
ernment contributed $1,200 a year, the busi- 
ness men of Davenport dug up an even 
larger sum, and the farmers of Scott County 
yielded $124.19. With a favoring wind their 
moans could be heard for miles. 

Cheered by the results, we induced a kind- 
ly millionaire with a penchant for agricu 
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ture to guarantee the payment of any deficit 
that might be incurred, and launched the 
Scott County Farm Improvement League 
upon a chilly world. Then we bought a 
second-hand fordcar and a tank of gasoline, 
hired a solemn young man from Ames, and 
we were ready for business. 

Our success was not exactly immediate. 
Although the young man from Ames can 
tell from looking at a rolled oat whether it 
was planted with a drill or a shotgun, and 
is equally proficient in other directions, 
he was at first the object of considerable 
suspicion. Some farmers met him on _ the 
wrong side of the front gate, with their 
hands on their Ingersolls, and some of them 
shooed their stoen in the barn when the sec- 
ond-hand fordear hove in sight. His advice 
was as welcome as a case of smallpox and 
was followed as literally as the ten command- 
ments. And when he insisted there were 
better methods of testing seed corn than by 
looking as it wisely through a pair of ten- 
cent specs; that cholera serum was not in- 
vented by blackhearted confidence men to 
separate the farmer from his loose change; 
that alfalfa will grow in Scott County, and 
that sprayed trees yield more and better 
fruit—he was looked upon as a hopeless and 
cangerous lunatic. 

Two years elapsed! 

Tested corn came up, and untested corn 
did not; serum-treated hogs lived, and un- 
treated hogs died; sprayed orchards bore 
fruit, and unsprayed orchards did not; al- 
falfa grew and thrived, and returned big 
yields. The farmers began to smile upon 
the young man from Ames. Some gave him 
buttermilk. A few invited him to supper. 
The live bank president began to believe 
some of his own agricultural predictions. 
The secretary of this organization began to 
hope. And the farmers began to give up 
money. 

Another year slipped by! 

The second-hand fordear and the young 
man from Ames are welcome guests on every 
farm. The live bank president is known as 
the farmers’ friend, and his rural deposits 
make him blush. The secretary of this or- 
ganization calls the farmers by their first 
names, and hopes one of them may some day 
join the Commercial Club. The government 
still produces $1,200 a year, the business 
men still dig up even more, but the farmers 

God bless ’°em!—are parting with about a 
thousand. The sun shines, the birds sing, 
the corn grows as thick as clover, the hogs 
die of old age, the alfalfa is cut twice a 
week, the orchards groan with the weight of 
sanitary, sprayed fruit, and the Scott County 
Farm Improvement League is considered to 
be the best ding-busted organization in the 
whole blamed state. 


Sincerely yours, 
[Signed] Irvine C, Norwoop, 
Secretary. 











Banking and Commercial Law 





LEADING CASES OF THE MONTH 





Two Name Account 
New JERSEY 


Gifts—Delivery—Wills—Undue Influ- 
ence. 
Court of Chancery, New Jersey, July 3, 1915. 
HUNT VS. NAYLOR, ET AL. 

Where an alleged gift of a fund by an 
uncle to his niece was not made until after 
its deposit by the niece, the issuance of a 
passbook in the joint names of the uncle 
and niece, the handing it by the bank to, 
and retention by, the niece, was not a suffi- 
cient delivery, unless the uncle knew of its 
existence. 

The act of a niece in depositing the funds 
of her uncle as a joint deposit, on the under- 
standing that the enjoyment of the fund was 
to be the uncle’s if at all, only on the death 
of the niece, would be a disposition testa- 
mentary in character in violation of the 
statute of wills, and hence invalid. (95 At- 


Rep.) 


& 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION OF COURT 


ACKES, V. C. The question sub- 

mitted for determination is: Did 
Joseph Hunt make a valid gift inter 
vivos to Elizabeth Naylor, nee Hunt, 
of a fund of money now on deposit in 
their joint names in the Amwell Na- 
tional Bank of Lambertville? The 
contest is between Joseph’s executor 
ind Elizabeth’s administrator. At the 
time the deposit was made Joseph was 
88 years old, physically weak and men- 
ally infirm, and entirely dependent 
upon Elizabeth. He and his aged sis- 
ter and Elizabeth, his niece, lived to- 
zether, and for upwards of ten years 
the latter conducted the household and 
ittended to the affairs of the old cou- 


ple. They had reared Elizabeth, as 
well as the complainant, a nephew, who 
for many years contributed substan- 
tially toward their support. A check 
dated April 14, 1910, for $1,147.44 was 
received by Joseph as his share of the 
proceeds of a sale in partition of a 
farm of which he was half owner. The 
check was indorsed by his mark, and 
witnessed by Elizabeth, who on April 
22d took it to the bank and deposited 
it in the savings department in the 
name of “Joseph Hunt or Elizabeth G. 
Hunt.” The passbook was delivered 
to her, together with an identification 
card, which she signed and took with 
her to obtain, and which she later did, 
the signature of Joseph. The passbook 
contains the usual rule that it must be 
presented in all cases on depositing or 
withdrawing money, and stamped on 
the inside is the provision: 

“This account is subject to the order 
of cither the undersigned depositors; 
the balance at death of either to belong 
to the survivor.” 

This stipulation is practically repeat- 
ed in writing on the identification card, 
and if perchance it plays any part in 
this case, it works in favor of the com- 
plainant, because Joseph survived Eliz- 
abeth. It does not appear that Joseph 
ever knew that there was a passbook. 
Elizabeth kept and took it away with 
her after her marriage in 1912, when 
she left Joseph’s home and went to II- 
linois, where she died. At the time she 
went away Joseph had been declared by 
a commission of this court a lunatic 
with lucid intervals, for upwards of a 
year then past. So far the situation 
does not disclose a gift. The fund be- 
longed to Joseph. He was physically 
unable to take it to the bank. The con- 
tinued possession of the passbook by 
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Elizabeth, under the circumstances, and 
all of the other events, are entirely con- 
sistent with the theory that the joint 
deposit was made for convenience sake. 
Skillman v. Wiegand, 54 N. J. Eq. 198; 
Taylor v. Coriell, 66 N. J. Eq. 262. 

The mental attitude of Elizabeth, as 
related by the witnesses, indicates very 
strongly that at the time the joint de- 
posit was made it was not meant to 
work a change of ownership, and that 
she so understood it. I surmise that 
when the check arrived she reasoned, 
and conscientiously, that for her years 
of toil and services rendered to her 
aunt and uncle she was entitled to com- 
pensation, and the best way to secure it 
was to make a joint deposit, which 
would survive to her upon her uncle’s 
death. She evidently cogitated long, 
because the check was not deposited un- 
til eight days after its date, and in her 
planning she scrupled, for she sought 
the advice of Dr. Salmon, her uncle’s 
physician, of whom she inquired wheth- 
er he thought it would be fair if she 
should do it. To the cashier, when she 
made the deposit, she said: 

“That Mr. Hunt wanted her to put it 
in her own name, but she did not want 
to do it that way; she preferred to have 
it where she might control it, that is to 
say, drawing interest for him in his 
failing years.” 

She did not lay claim to the money. 
After the check had been deposited she 
told her friend Mrs. Phillips “that she 
was going to get some one to try to 
persuade Uncle Joe to leave the money 
to her that was in the Lambertville 
bank,” and that that same one was a 
Mrs. Eva Parent. The _ inference, 
though somewhat obscured, is that Eliz- 
abeth did not regard the fund as having 
passed from the ownership and control 
of her uncle, and that she considered 
herself merely its custodian, for him. 
An occurrence of some time later, it is 
contended, shows that a gift had been 
made. It will be recalled that Eliza- 
beth took the identification card home 
with her to secure her uncle’s signature. 
On this he wrote his name as joint de- 
positor, although, singularly, his in- 
ddorsement on the check was by mark. 
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Mrs. Parent says she was passing the 
house one day, when Elizabeth called 
her in and asked her if she were going 
to Lambertville soon, to which she re- 
plied that perhaps she was on the mor- 
row, and was then asked, if she did, 
would she come up early and stop in, 
and she (Elizabeth) had an errand 
she wanted her to do. Mrs. Parent 
stopped in the next day, and Elizabeth 
said: 

“Wait a minute; I wani to call Uncle 
Joe.” 

When he arrived she said: 

“T want you to get Uncle Joe to put 
his name on this signature card with 
mine. He gave me this money for my 
own, but I want him to have his money, 
and I want the card so he at least can 
have the interest on the money if I 
should die.” 

To this Joseph protested, saying: 

“T don’t want to do it; I gave this to 
Lizzie for hers; Mary has her share, 
and there is plenty for the boy (mean- 
ing the complainant).”’ 

The witness urged him, saying: 

“You had better do it if Lizzie thinks 
best.” 

To which he replied: 

“TI don’t want to do it. This is Liz- 
zie’s, and there is plenty for the boy.” 

Now, when had he given it to her, and 
in what manner did he transfer the ti- 
tle? It was apparently not until after 
the deposit was made, for it was after 
that time that Elizabeth said she was 
going to get Mrs. Parent to persuade 
him to give her the money, and if it was 
afterwards, then the issuing of the pass- 
book in their joint names, and its deliv- 
ery to, and retention by, Elizabeth, was 
not a sufficient tradition, unless he knew 
of its existence, which, as I have said, is 
not shown. Goodrich v. Rutland Sav- 
ings Bank, 81 Vt. 147, 69 Atl. 651. 
Why Elizabeth postponed the signing of 
the card until Mrs. Parent called a sec- 
ond time by appointment is unexplained, 
but it may be that on the first visit Jo- 
seph was not in a frame of mind to ac- 
cede to her request. His declaration 
that he had given the money to her, it 
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is true, is not irreconcilable with Eliza- 
beth’s statement to the cashier that her 
uncle wanted her to make the deposit in 
her name, nor with the notion that he 
gave her the check outright; but it is in 
conflict with her previous utterances, to 
which I have called attention, and with 
what Joseph later told the complainant 
that he had received the money for the 
farm, and that he told Lizzie to put it 
in the bank in their joint names, so that, 
if anything happened to the complain- 
ant, he (Joseph) would have something 
to help him in his old days, and with the 
statement made by Elizabeth to the com- 
plainant that the money came, and she 
did not want it to lay around the house, 
that she had taken it to the Amwell 
Bank and put it in her uncle’s name and 
her own, and that some time when he 
(the complainant) came up they would 
go down to the bank and have his signa- 
ture added. 

The evidence is far from satisfying 
me that in the first instance the uncle 
gave the fund, or the check representing 
it, to Elizabeth, with donative intent, 
and that he then intended to, and actual- 
ly did, strip himself of all dominion over 
it—requisites essential to a gift inter 
vivos, or that he, subsequent to the de- 
posit, made a gift of it to her. Eliza- 
beth’s act of making the joint deposit 
and her suggestion to the complainant 
that his name be included as one of the 
depositors challenges seriously the idea 
that she had become the absolute owner 
of the fund, and the view she enter- 
tained of her relation to it evinces that 
she understood that the enjoyment of the 
fund was to be hers, if at all, only when 
her uncle had finished, a disposition, tes- 
tamentary in character, in violation of 
our statute of wills, and falls within the 
rule laid down in Stevenson vs. Earl, 65 
N. J. Eq. 721. 

But, even if all of the formalities for 
the making of a valid gift had been ob- 
served, with donative purpose, yet the 
transaction could not be sustained, be- 
cause of the unrebutted presumption of 
indue influence raised by the confiden- 
ial relation which existed between 
“lizabeth and her aged and enfeebled 
uncle, and the dependency of the lat- 
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ter upon her, which presumption cast 
upon the defendant the burthen of 
showing by clear, convincing, and satis- 
factory evidence that the gift was the 
voluntary and intelligent act of the 
donor. Coffey vs. Sullivan, 63 N. J. 
Eq. 296. The failure to carry this 
burthen of proof brings the case direct- 
ly within the doctrine laid down by 
Mr. Justice Reed in Haydock vs. Hay- 
dock, 34 N. J. Eq. 570, 38 Am. Rep. 
385, as follows: 

“TI take the rule to be settled that, 
where a person enfeebled in mind by 
disease or old age is so placed as to be 
likely to be subjected to the influence 
of another, and makes a voluntary dis- 
position of property in favor of that 
person, the courts require proof of the 
fact that the donor understood the na- 
ture of the act, and that it was not done 
through the influence of the donee. 
* * * The presumption against the 
validity of the gift is not limited to 
these instances where the relation of 
parent and child, guardian and ward, 
or husband and wife exists, but in 
every instance where the relation be- 
tween the donor and donee is one in 
which the latter has acquired a domi- 
nant position.” 

And, furthermore, if it were neces- 
sary, the principle involved in Slack vs. 
Rees, 66 N. J. Eq. 447, 59 Atl. 466, 69 
L. R. A. 393, could be invoked. The 
rule of that case is pointed out in Post 
vs. Hagan, 71 N. J. Eq. 234, as hav- 
ing specific application to cases in 
which the gift, if valid, has the effect 
of stripping the donor of practically all 
of his property. Here the donor’s en- 
tire estate amounted to only $2,147.44 
—the deposit in bank and a $1,000 
government bond. For his support he 
depended upon the gratuities of the 
complainant. The giving away, under 
such circumstances, of more than one- 
half of so small an estate, the whole of 
which was manifestly inadequate for 
the maintenance of the donor, raises, it 
seems to me, the presumption of im- 
providence as effectually as if the es- 
tate had been a large one, and the pro- 
portions of the gift had resulted in 
leaving the same small residue. 
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“That a person,” said Mr. Justice 
Garrison in Post vs. Hagan, “already 
aged or infirm or otherwise dependent 
should give to the one upon whom he 
thus depends practically his whole liv- 
ing beyond recall, and at the very time 
when apparently he had most need to 
retain it, raises in the mind of a chan- 
cellor the presumption that the donor 
may not have appreciated the irrevoca- 
ble character of his act or that he did 
not foresee its legal consequences to 
himself. This presumption of appar- 
ent improvidence gives rise to the spe- 
cial rule followed in Slack vs. Rees, 
which may be called the rule of inde- 
pendent advice. By force of this rule, 
if a person upon whom another has in 
fact come to be dependent accepts a 
gift from such dependent person of all 
of his or her estate, a court of equity, 
moved by the apparent improvidence of 
such a gift, casts upon the donee the 
burden of showing that the donor had 
the benefit of proper independent ad- 
vice. Proper independent advice in 
this connection that the donor 
had the preliminary benefit of confer- 
ring fully and privately upon the sub- 
ject of his intended gift with a person 
who was not only competent to inform 
him correctly as to its legal effect, but 
who furthermore so disassociated 
from the interests of the donee as to be 
in a position to advise with the donor 
impartially and confidently as to the 
consequences to himself of his proposed 
benefaction.”’ 

That Joseph had not the benefit of 
independent advice is ceded, and that 
his relation to Elizabeth was one of 
trust and dependence was not disputed. 

The camplainant is entitled to a de- 
cree. Costs will not be allowed against 
the defendant. Peer vs. Peer, 11 N. J. 
Eq. 432. 

(95 At. Rep. 138.) 
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An Important Decision 


HE United States District Court 


for the District of Massachusetts 
‘has rendered a lengthy decision in the 
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famous Cambridge ( Mass.) bank loot- 
ing case, in which the directors are de- 
clared liable fer the indebtedness of the 
bank on account of negligence. As the 
decision is too long to print in full in 
THe Bankers MaGazine, a complete 
copy may be had for fifteen cents in 
stamps on application to this office. 





Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by sub 
scribers—which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
in this department. 





SET OFF OF FUNDS 


——_—,, Texas, Nov. 20, 1915. 


Editor BANKers MAGAZINE: 

Sir:—We have a legal question we would 
like answered in that department of your 
magazine. 

A certain individual was indebted to this 


bank in the sum of five dollars, and had 
money to his credit at the First National 
Bank of this city. Also, he owes a note 
to the First National Bank, secured by 


live stock, and the note not yet due. 

This bank enters suit against the indi- 
vidual, and simultaneous with the filing of 
suit, garnishment is run against the First 
National covering the amount due this bank. 
Has the First National the 
right to apply the funds to the credit of 
the individual, after filing of garnishment, 
toward payment of the note due them? Has 


Question. 


the First National Bank any right what- 
ever to alter the status of the individual's 
account after garnishment papers have 


been served upon them? 
Yours very truly, 
CasuHier. 


Answer—The garnishee proceedings 
effectually prevents any more trans- 
actions on the account and the bank 
has no right to set off any debt due 
it until the attachment is vacated. 
Moreover a bank cannot charge up an 
unmatured note to a depositor’s ac- 
count. 

A bank may set off a matured note 
against a depositor’s account (Niblack 
vs. Bank. 169 Tl. 517) but a bank 
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having an unliquidated claim against a 
depositor cannot set off a deposit 
against the claim and so defeat the 
right of an attaching creditor. (Irvine 
vs. Dean, 93 Tenn. 346). It has been 
repeatedly held that.a bank may not 
set off an unmatured note against a de- 
posit. (Wiley vs. Bunker Hill Nat. 
Bank, 183 Mass. 495), even though the 
maker is insolvent (Oatman vs. Ba- 
varian Bank, 77 Wis. 501; Spalding vs. 
Backus 122 Mass. 553; Homer vs. Bank 
of Commerce, 140 Mo. 225; Chipman vs. 
Bank, 120 Pa. 86); (Ellis vs. First 
Nat. Bank, 22 R. I. 565.) The note 
being unmatured, the bank has no 
right to charge it against the account, 
even though it had not been attached. 
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FORGED CHECK 


———, Iowa, Nov. 29, 1915. 


Editor Bankers MaAGAzINne: 

Sm:—A_ forged check of $100 was taken 
by us, and in payment of it we gave the 
forger who passed the check a draft of $75, 
the balance in cash. The draft was taken 
to another bank in the city and was en- 


dorsed by the forger of the check. We 
stopped payment on our draft and the 
same was protested by the bank which 


cashed it. We would like to know if we 
are responsible for the draft or whether or 
not we would have to pay it. 
Yours very truly, 
CasHIeER. 

Answer.—In the present case there 
are three points clear: (1) That the 
check was paid by the issuance of the 
draft. In order to constitute payment 
of a check it is not necessary that the 
cash therefor be delivered to the party 
demanding payment, the giving of 
credit by the drawee to the holder be- 
ing sufficient to constitute an irrevoca- 
ble payment. When credit has been 
duly given in such a case, the situation 
is the same as though the cash:had been 
paid by the bank to the holder and then 
redeposited by the holder to his credit. 
(Brady, The Law of Bank Checks and 


authorities cited, p. 227.) In this case 
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the acceptance of the check and pay- 
ment part in cash and part by draft to 
the holder’s order would, under the 
rule above stated, constitute payment. 

(2). Being a forgery the check can- 
not be charged against the depositor’s 
account. 

The general rule of law is that a 
bank is liable for a forged signature, 
and where payment is made on a forged 
instrument the bank cannot charge the 
amount to the depositor’s account in the 
absence of negligence or fraud on the 
part of the depositor. The question 
often arises as in this case as to the 
right of the bank to recover from the 
person to whom payment was made. If 
the bank can reach the party by whom 
the forgery was committed or the one 
who received the money with the knowl- 
edge of such forgery, its right to re- 
cover is clear. But payment is gener- 
ally made by the drawee bank to some 
bank or individual who had no knowl- 
edge of the fraud, and who received 
the payment in good taith. The weight 
of authority in this question is to the 
effect that the drawee bank, having 
paid the forgery, cannot recover the 
money from the party who received it 
without knowledge of the fraud, This 
is the weight of the decisions; but the 
law is in an unsettled condition and the 
right of the drawee bank to recover in 
such a case depends largely upon the 
circumstances involved, and the juris- 
diction. When a bank pays on spurious 
signature it is a payment made under 
mistake of fact, and the’ settled rule 
of law is that money paid under mis- 
take of fact may be recovered back, 
however negligent the party paying 
may have been, unless the payment has 
caused such a change in the position of 
the party receiving payment that it 
would be unjust to require him to re- 
fund. 

(3). That the bank presenting the 
draft being an innocent holder for 
value whose position would be changed 
if refund were made cannot be required 
to refund the amount of the draft. 

By some of the authorities that re- 
pudiate the doctrine that money paid 
on a forged instrument may not be re- 
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covered back, it is held that a bank 
which pays a forged check may re- 
cover the money thus paid even from 
a holder in due course, providing the 
latter has not been prejudiced or mis- 
led by the failure of the drawee to de- 
tect the forgery at the time of the pre- 
sentment of the check. 

If after a check is paid by _ the 
drawee to the holder, the holder pays 
the money over to the person from 
whom he received the check, in reliance 
upon the bank’s action in honoring the 
check, then the holder may rightfully 
claim that payment of the check by the 
bank implied its genuineness and mis- 
lead the holder into paying over the 
money to a third party. But if, at the 
time of presentment of the check, the 
holder has already paid value for it, 
then the payment of the check by the 
bank in no way misleads the holder. 
The holder has taken no step to his 
prejudice in reliance upon the bank’s 
action. If the bank is allowed to re- 
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cover in such a case the effect is merely 
to place the parties in the same posi- 
tion they would have been had the bank 
detected the forgery and refused to 
honor the check. It is under these cir- 
cumstances,—that is, where the holder 
has not been mislead or prejudiced by 
the act of the bank in paying the check 
—that the line of authorities allows a 
recovery by the bank. (Brady, p. 172. 

The draft in question was cashed by 
another bank which becomes the inno- 
cent third party to a genuine instru- 
ment, and to require the bank to re- 
fund would change its original position. 
The $25 was paid directly to the forg- 
er, who, if he were compelled to re- 
fund, would be no worse off than be- 
fore; therefore, we conclude that you 
must pay the draft unless you can show 
that, by refunding, the bank cashing the 
same will not be injured. Your right 
of redress is upon the forger, but your 
obligation on the draft cannot be 
avoided. 


Points on Banking Law 





By M. L. HAYWARD, B.C. L., of the Canadian Bar 





Bankers Lien 


UPPOSE A, a depositor, is indebt- 
S ed to a bank; A makes a deposit 

in the bank to his own credit in 
the ordinary way, and there is no agree- 
ment on the part of the bank as to how 
the deposit is to be applied. Can the 
bank, with or without notice to A, ap- 
ply the deposit to the payment of A’s 
debt? Yes. 


This rule has been laid down by the 
English courts, by the United States 
Supreme Court, and by the state courts 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Flor- 


ida, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Mary- 


land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New York, North 


Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia,—Louisiana being the only state 
in which a different rule has been ap- 


plied. 
& 


AUTHORITY OF A BANK 
MANAGER 


HE question as to how far the 
branch manager of a Canadian 
bank may bind the bank, and under 
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what circumstances the bank is liable 
for his acts, is well illustrated by the 
case of Thompson vs. Bank of Nova 
Scotia decided by the Supreme Court 
of New Brunswick, 32 N. B. R. 335. 

In this case one Daniel was the agent 
of the Bank of Nova Scotia at Camp- 
bellton, New Brunswick. Thompson, 
a customer, was indebted to the bank 
and the bank solicitor at Campbell- 
ton (on Daniel’s instructions) issued 
civil papers against Thompson; but 
the officer did not succeed in serv- 
ing them, and Thompson crossed the 
Restigouche River into the Province of 
Quebec. In order to serve the civil 
papers it was necessary to get Thomp- 
son into the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, and Daniel and the solicitor laid 
a criminal information against Thomp- 
son for getting money under false pre- 
tenses before a Campbellton magistrate ; 
went to Quebec, and had Thompson 
brought back to Campbellton, where the 
magistrate who issued the warrant, 
after hearing the evidence in the mat- 
ter, dismissed the case. As soon as 
Thompson was discharged he was ar- 
rested on the civil papers and lodged 
in jail. The agent had not reported 
the matter to the head office at Halifax 
nor consulted with them in any way in 
regard to the matter, and the proceed- 
ings were taken without any express or 
implied authority from the bank. 
Thompson then sued the bank for ma- 
licious prosecution and false imprison- 
ment, and the question was whether the 
bank was liable for the acts of its 
agents under the circumstances. 

The majority of the court held that 
the bank was not liable, on the follow- 
ing grounds: 

1. That it could not be presumed that 
the agent had a general authority to 
prosecute for the bank. 

2. There was no evidence to show 
that such a prosecution was within the 
scope of the agent’s duties. 

3. That the facts did not show an 
emergency which would give an implied 
authority to act. 

4. That the authority of the solicitor 
was no greater than the authority of the 
agent. 
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MEMORANDA ON CHECKS 


O what extent is a bank cashing a 

check liable as being chargeable 
with notice of certain facts by reason 
of the memorandum endorsed on the 
check ? 

The question depends upon the cir- 
cumstances of each particular case, but 
the general rule is that memoranda on 
checks descriptive of what the funds 
are or the source from which they come 
do not act as a notification to the bank 
of any facts which it is to investigate. 

In a case where it appeared that a 
member of a firm drew checks on the 
partnership account, and the checks 
contained memoranda from which the 
bank might have inferred that the firm’s 
assets were being used for the payment 
of personal debts, the court said: 

“Neither our own researches nor the 
result of the labor of counsel has dis- 
closed a case in which, under such cir- 
cumstances, liability has been fixed upon 
the bank for checks so paid. Banks 
are not trustees of their depositors in 
the sense that they must see to the ap- 
plication of funds drawn by those en- 
titled to check against them. In the 
multiplicity of busiress transactions in- 
numerable instances must occur in 
which circumstances known to the bank 
or some of its officers would suggest 
doubts as to the destination of funds 
checked against, which circumstances, 
if investigated, would disclose to what 
purposes the funds were being applied. 
But it has never been suggested that 
the bank may properly, much less that 
it ought as a duty to the beneficiary of 
the fund, suspend its ordinary course 
of business that it may satisfy itself as 
to the right of him authorized to draw 
out the fund to so apply it. Where 
there is not a duty to act there can be 
no responsibility for failure to act, and 
it must be held that banks discharge 
their duty to depositors when, in good 
faith, they disburse the funds held by 
them in compliance with the directions 
of him who had the right to direct such 
disbursements. There ought to be 
either a fraudulent purpose on the part 
of the bank or actual knowledge of a 
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fraudulent design by another shown be- 
fore liability can be fixed on it for pay- 
ing out funds on checks signed by him 
authorized to draw.” 
In another case the court said: 
“The bank is bound to take notice of 
memoranda and figures upon the margin 
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of a check which a depositor places 
there merely for its own convenience, 
to preserve information for his own 
benefit; and in such case, the memo- 
randa and figures are not a notice to 
the bank that the particular check is to 
ke paid only from a particular fund.” 


Banking Publicity 





Conducted by 


T. D. MacGREGOR 





A Big Advertisement 


The Corn Show of the First National 
Bank, St. Paul, Last Month 
Attracted Much Attention 


ITH the alliterative slogan, 
“Corn and Cattle Contribute 
Capital for Bigger Bank Bal- 
ances,” the First National Bank of St. 
Paul, “Jim Hill’s bank,” as it is col- 
loquially known in the Northwest, has 
been conducting a wonderful corn- 
growing contest and exhibition. 
As Vice-President O. M. Nelson said 
in telling the St. Paul Town Criers 
about it, this is one of the biggest things 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND THE 


“First National’ Corn Show 


IN THE NEW QUARTERS OF 


The First National Bank and 
Northwestern Trust Company 


Jackson Street. Be fw Fue ST PAUL, MINN 


TOWN CRIERS' DAY, Thursday. December 16 
‘Corn and Cattle Contribute Capttal (or Bigger Bank Batances 


AN INVITATION TO ADVERTISING MEN 


that has been done in bank advertising, 
because of its wide scope and the altru- 
istic nature of the results sought from 
it. 

Corn is the most valuable crop the 
United States produces and the collat- 


eral benefits of raising it are very im- 
portant. 

Thousands of ears of corn from all 
sections of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho were 
exhibited at the “First National’ Corn 
Show, which was held in the lobbies of 
the new building of the First National 
Bank and the Northwestern Trust Co., 
the last half of last month. Despite 
the weather conditions that prevailed 
in 1915 unfavorable to the success- 
ful growing and maturing of stand- 
erd corn, the quality of the entries 
received was exceptionally fine, and 
the vast number of individual ten- 
ear exhibits entered indicated the 
great interest taken by farmers of the 
Northwest in the production of corn. 

The “First National’ Corn Show 
differed from other projects of a like 
magnitude, inasmuch as the object was 
merely to encourage the growing of 
more corn and live stock in Northwest- 
ern States, there being no direct finan- 
cial returns whatever to the promoters 
of the show, as exhibits were received 
without the customary entry fee and no 
admission fee was charged the public to 
view the mammoth display of corn. 

The promotion of this show was pri- 
marily a part of the campaign outlined 
by James J. Hill to further interest in 
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diversified farming. The initiative in 
giving publicity to the project was taken 
by the Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment of the First National Bank and 
Northwestern Trust Co. They sought 
amd secured the hearty co-operation of 
Northwestern bankers to the end that 
: suficient number of exhibits were re- 
ceived to enable them to prepare a very 
creditable corn display. This display 
was of more interest to the farmers of 
the Northwest than an exhibition pre- 
pared under more favorable circum- 
stances, as the present display showed 
the corn best adapted to the various 
Northwestern States in adverse years, 
so far as weather is concerned. 

The exhibit was open to the inspec- 
tion of the public from 8.30 A. M. to 
6 P. M. daily, December 15th to 31st., 
inclusive. Short addresses were made 
afternoons on agricultural subjects and 
motion pictures of appropriate nature 
were shown. 

Each exhibit of corn was placed in a 
separate compartment on racks of 
special design, and it was arranged to 
segregate the entries from the various 


AUN 


| Your Best | 
| Reference | 


When you do business with 

men or firms at a distance, | 
1 your bank is YOUR BEST 
REFERENCE. 
' It is the recognized MEDI- 
| UM thru which business af- 

fairs are conducted. 


Your bank is:the CONNECT- 
ING LINK, financially, pe- 
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districts in the corn contest states, so 
that visitors at the show were able to 
view corn from any particular territory 
they were directly interested in through- 
cut Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho. 

Special interest in the “First Na- 
tional” Corn Show was displayed by 
members of the Boys’ Corn Clubs 
throughout the Northwest, and many ex- 
hibits were received from the boys in- 
cluded in its membership of ten thou- 
sand. ‘Their corn was segregated in 
like manner as that entered by adults, 
and they were awarded an equal share 
of the one hundred and thirty-six loving 
cups valued at $5,000 that were offered 
as prizes to exhibitors at the show. 


& 


Comment on Reproductions 


HE ad. of the Old National Bank 

of Oshkosh, Wis., is another good 
sample of the right use of a circle bor- 
der. 





Did YouDrop Out? 

















Did you start « Savings Account one 
time and then fer one cause or another— 
perhaps for no REAL eause—drop out of 
the procession traveling the road to suc- 
cess? 





tween you and your City and 
tne outside world. | 





We invite you to oven your 
scount here and make this | 
eendle Your Bank. | 


Firet & Security’ 
| National Bank 


| Marauette & 5th St. 


| New resider ats ene a who have to! 
| travei around th * deal, ask for 
our PILOT 70 “MINS F (POLIS at the in- 
| formation des } o 


| pn CEXKTIFICATES: 
ee 


A COUPLE OF GOOD ONES 







If you did, take a new start at 


The Old National Bank 
ae 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 






Oshkosh, Wis. 




















—What “Everyman” should 
do for his family 


ls your wife, daughter or son qualified to manage and 

preserve your et he 

realize that the education of women does not usually give 
for ong. in 





ieattcnen 2 the Southoed 





Ofer ere oF secure our ‘ecules “Lile aa Prope and 
Trust Company Serv: 
Trig irae aD 
ST 
R 


INSURANCE BUILDING 








Fen ota tt 





& 
ank of the 
anhattan 


Take a pencil and | Company 
a piece of paper--- | Js 


put down the age at which you ex oF 
tht to retire from business. From 9 179% 
t —— ur presentage. Mul 
resuh by the amount which ox teens ee 

yo sapetusenenes year. Piewpedatle con ty 


. 
result is the value of your time—the amount | 2 S5qetas* Lele 
w if you were to sign ‘HEWRY REMS UM, Cabin 

» for the rest of your Cues 

i carn IF you live The Bank of the Manhet- 
it or discase tan Company began on the 





today. 
‘Therefore—you want It le strictly @ commercial 
LIVE Insurance, not institution and has among te 
i> Sesmmenes. cliewts.a varied list of bead. 
accident or health v in the MARYLAND the United Staten, 

cast ALTY ©O., will protect you against loss of As @ part of this steady de- 
uncome caused by accident or hess yelopment we desire sew 

IT PAYS— CLEVELAND 
vou a weekly indenmity so long as where we heve had « number 
tare totally disabled imporiant clients for many 
It PAYS— Ae eccount with ws wou! s 

your 

to have the newest, plainest, broad would find our eervice and 
est and best ophey 
IT PAYS— toe to you to kmow thet our 
diver 
to provide yourself with the best sity of our business would 
cantract obtainable uaremice you, at amy time 
PAYs— aeneral business, reasonable 

IT PAYS om 
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—Insurance Department— Spice: Sactonsone 
—e 236 Years at 
Phone Charlotte, N.C. | 4 all Ss 
NEW YO 
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SERVICE 


HIS bank offers the 
m following qualities of 
service, which it strives 
to maintain 







Completeness of equip 


ment 










Absolute protection of 
funds in its custody 













E ficiency and courtesy on 
the part of all its officers; 
an 

Thorough information in 
all things financial 


Rrsv-01 Detrorr 
Bank 


Memeer Feoewat Resenve Bann 


Bx that are 
ew @ 4 far bet .) 


on 

ioe maletatas ing 2-hour Service. We are 

sure you will flad this axran an 

ease advan sam oce you atin te ¥ Your 
saving. oF 



















































NE of our best 
savings an 
“ 4.97 
ee | Thrift “Don'ts 
lor either i 
physically or finan- Mn aie a Few 
cially. Dén't by ‘phone unless you want 
He is about eam attheas 
fourteen and { forget that there is mach nutrient in 
{}} weighs ninety cheap cuts of meat if property cooked 
| Do , 
|" But the middle best end cheapest of foods 


Don't buy fruit and vegeta! les out of season 
Don't buy in large quantities if your home is 
small 
Don’t take ice in winter. Use » window-box 







growing and grow- 

ing regularly and 

therefore is one of 

our best accounts. 

Some day it will 
big 


Don't jump ento « car for every ta blocks 
Walkt 

Don't get into debt. Charge-accounts are. 
vampires, 
Don't live beyond your income 












be a account 
because he has 
|}, learned the thrifty 





Learn Thrift by Saving—open .- -ccount at 

























| 

| habit of saving. ae ts of $1 or more ean. 4% compound 
Nationa os 

H | Bank | Sorin Sirecta and 





Of Milwaukee 











Local or Foreign 
















HIS Bank has an ample supply of money on hand to 
loan upon its customary terms and conditions, for usé¢ 
in local enterprises, and for development purposes within 
this ‘State. 


Those needing money and havimg amp) - accept t- 
able security to offer, are invited to apply 
loans, which wiil receive prompt and considerate ‘attention 


In this conrection it will be of interest to observe that 
no Savings Bank in California will subscribe to the foreign 
loan now bein me red in this country by a oe 
from er attractive the terms or whate 
the  dleposition of the Bank may be. 





The Bank Act of Aeageomng rovides that “No Sav 
ings Bank shall purchase, own, hold or convey, bonds 
securities or evidences of ind debtedness, public or private 


except U. S. Bonds, and certain Municipal, Railroad, and 
other Corporation Bonds, real estate mortgages and other 
i it 'y. Loans to foreign 
being enumera 

thereby prohibited, thus making 
iks to invest in them, 

robably no legal reason = indiv 

National Ban is or ‘other f fir tutions may 





vest in such loans if they desire 








A VARIETY OF STRONG BANK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Giving away a city guide, as the First as an infallible test of your advertising 
Security National Bank of Minneapolis results. 
offers to do in its little ad., is a good o) 

way to “key” an ad. But our advice is There’s human interest in the ad. of 
not to place too much confidence in that The First National Bank of Milwau- 
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kee, and good legible type is used, but 
a good, interesting heading would have 
added fifty per cent. at least to its ef- 
fectiveness, we believe. 


O) 


You can’t get away from that Hell- 
man Bank “24” ad.—striking and con- 
vincing. 

xO) 


The 116-year-old Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company is reaching out after 
business in other cities with the use of 
very distinctive copy, a specimen of 
which as used in Cleveland is repro- 
duced herewith. The substitution of a 
different name is the center display line 
adapts the ad. for any other city where 
it may be desired to advertise. 


.) 


Quite a number of trust companies 
have insurance departments. There is 
a good field for advertising. The 
American Trust Co. of Charlotte, N. C.., 
is taking good advantage of it, if the 
big ad. shown is any criterion. 





Two other good Los Angeles ads. are 
those of the Title Insurance and Trust 
Co., and the German-American Trust 
and Savings Banks—each distinctive 
and effective in its style and copy. 


@ 





The Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank has made good use of “The Book 
of Thrift” by reproducing some of its 
“Thrift Don’ts” in a savings ad. 


O} 


The ad. of the First and Old Detroit 
National Bank is good typographically 
and contains strong arguments, but the 
word “Service” as a heading seems 
rather old and unimpressive. Like the 
expression “Safety First’? and many 
others, it is overworked, although the 
idea is excellent. 


:O) 


Herewith are reduced reproductions 
of the first and last pages of the at- 
tractive folder containing the condensed 


St. Louis, the fourth city in population in the 
United States, is likewise the fourth in position as a 
manufacturing city. The Department of Statistics of 
the State Labor Bureau in its report for 1913-14 
approximates the value of goods made by nearly 2,500 
establishments at $378,731,470 as against $345,657,438 
the twelve months prior. The capital invested is esti- 
mated at $47,622,153. There are 87,114 males and 
26,401 females employed in the various factories. The 
annual wages paid approximate $74,692,604. There 
are several hundred small factories in the city that make 
no returns. Made in St. Louis Products of many 
kinds are to be found in all parts of the civilized world. 


As a wholesale and jobbing market for dry goods, 
silks, notions, and kindred lines, St. Louis continues to | 
maintain her position as one of the leading centers of 
the country, and, although owing to the financial strin- 
gency and the general war in Europe, together with the 
unprecedented cotton situation, in the South, the total 
volume of business for the year did not equal the record- 
breaking year of 1913, it was well up to the average, | 
and the decrease was proportionately less than the 
decreased volume of other markets. 


FRONT AND BACK COVER OF A STATEMENT FOLDER SENT OUT BY THE THIRD NATIONAL BANK ST, LOUIS 
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EsGRAVED BUSINESS CARD OF THE MADISON COTTAGE, ANNOUNCING THE TIME OF THE 


DEPARTURE 


OF STAGES 


From “Fifth Avenue,’ a history of that famous thoroughfare prepared for the Fifth Avenue Bank 
by Perry Walton, Boston, Mass 


statements of the Third National Bank 
of St. Louis, as reported to the Comp- 
troller on November 10, 1915. The 
first page, which is certainly striking, 
yet dignified, is embossed in colors, and 
most effectively fulfills the primary re- 
quirement of any form of publicity—to 
attract attention. On the fourth page 
of the folder appears a summary of the 
important position occupied by St. 
Louis as a manufacturing and distrib- 
uting center. The second and_ third 
pages respectively contain the officers 
and directors and the balance sheet— 
all constituting an excellent sample of 
the original publicity work being done 
by Assistant Cashier M. E. Holderness. 


About Fifth Avenue 


The Fifth Avenue Bank Gets Out an 
Interesting Book 


P ERHAPS the best known street in 
America is Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Very appropriately, The Fifth 
Avenue Bank, which has been located 
cn that famous thoroughfare for fifty 
years, has gotten out a 78-page illus- 
trated historical sketch of it. This 
book was written, designed and printed 
under direction of the Walton Adver- 
tising and Printing Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
The book is well written and splen- 
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didly illustrated—as interesting as a ro- 
mance. It contains practically no ad- 
vertising of the bank. That is supplied 
on a folder inserted in the book. 
Organized in 1875, in what was then 
a residential district, The Fifth Avenue 
Bank was the first bank of deposit and 
discount in the 42nd street section. 
Favored with an admirable location 
—amid surroundings that imparted a 
distinctive and homelike atmosphere— 
the bank, from the beginning, attracted 
the “uptown” residents it was primarily 
intended to serve. To this day many of 
its original depositors, their families and 
descendants, have continued relations 
with it. Exceptional accommodations, 
notably its facilities for women clients, 
have commended the bank to an ever- 
widening circle of individual depositors. 


7 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Advertising. 


HE 1915 trust company direc- 

tory of the United States, is- 

sued by the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company of New York, 
is a handy book and a good advertis- 
ment for the institution that issues it. 


© 


A good piece of advertising matter 
used by the Commercial National Bank 
of Raleigh, N. C., is a sheet reproduc- 
ing pages from two different issues of 
“The Progressive Farmer” of Raleigh, 
one containing an article on “We Need 
Rural Thrift as Well as Rural Credits” 
and the other one entitled “Start a Bank 
Account this Fall.” 


© 


A picture and sketch of James J. Hill 
forms the introduction of a “reading 
article” ad. of the Cole Savings Bank, 
of Fon du Lac, Wis., the only purely 
advertising line in the article being the 
last one, which contains the welcome in- 





Clipping Coupons * 


is a pleasant task at any time but it is a 

particularly pleasing one for the box renter 

at the safe deposit vaults of the Merchants 

National Bank because of the comfortably 

lighted and ventilated private rooms to which 
he can retire to examine his papers. 


We will be glad to show you all details of our vault 


. pete. a ei 
Vaults of the. 


National Bank® 














- Private Papers =) 





Perfectly Protected 


You have many private papers that you don't.want dir 
turbed or tampered with 





Keeping them in a safe deposit box is the only way » 
can have absolute assurance thet they will not be isturbed 


There ts no safer place In Saint Pau! than our Safe De 


apis % y 
> Safe h 

Deposit 

Vaults of thes 


National Bank 
AINT PAUL 


posit Vaults 

















Have the Key 


The key im your possession ag the renter of a Merchants 
National safe coposit box is the final safequara Protecting 
your valuables therein. 





it is useless in the hands of a wrongful holder and even 
an authorized person cannot use it until the custodian 
operates our “master key.” 
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PART OF A RESULTFUL SERIES 


formation that a savings account can 
be started with one dollar. 


® 


A repreduction of the “Business 
Chances”’ classified ad. department of a 
newspaper showing how ready cash is 
needed to take advantage of opportu- 
nities, is on the back of pay envelopes 
distributed by the Drexel State Bank of 
Chicago. 
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g A Whole Regiment of i 
Thieves 


would be balked by the fortress-like burglar or mob- 
proof safe deposit vault of the Merchants National 
Bank 


it is the strongest place in Saint Paul and tbat is why 
more citizens reut safe deposit boxes here than anywhere 
else In the city It ts the community gtrong box par ex- 
cellence. 
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A MUCH DISCUSSED AD. 








In a recent advertisement of the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, occurred this clever statement: 

“The savings  depositor’s _ first 
thought should be for security. 

“The Security’s first thought is for 
the savings depositor.” 


9 


A joint trade and finance letter sent 
out by the National Copper Bank and 
the Bankers Trust Company of Salt 
Lake City, was illustrated with photo- 
graphic reproductions of agricultural 
products raised in its territory. One 
of the most interesting was a stack of 
threshed wheat in bags containing 
about 33,000 bushels of finest Turkey 
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Red wheat, from a yield of about 26 
bushels to the acre on raw land, with- 
out irrigation and in a dry summer. 
This was at Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


© 


The Sioux Falls National Bank of 
Sioux Falls, S. D., secured new savings 
accounts by offering an Eastman cam- 
era free to every person who opened 
a savings account in November and 
showed a balance of at least $25 on De- 
cember 24th, on which date the cam- 
eras were presented to such customers. 


® 


A unique booklet cover was that of 
the Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany of Spokane, Wash. The booklet 
reprinted about thirty newspaper ads., 
full size, and the cover was made of 
miniature reproductions of the ads. ar- 
ranged in checkerboard style, giving a 
tiled effect, so that the title of the 
booklet was “Tiles from the Publicity 
Pavement of a Bank of Strength and 
Service.” 

® 


A quarterly house organ called the 
“North Side Bulletin,” is issued by the 
North Side Savings Bank of New 
York. House organs seem to be a log- 
ical advertising medium for outlying 
banks in New York or any other large 





PAY TO THE ORDER OF____ eka Bee 


“fares Runtred Do liars 
EXTRA CHRISTMAS DIVIDEND No. 104 


WITH BEST WISHES FOR A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 
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IN PAYING AN EXTRA CHRISTMAS DIVIDEND TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE COMMERCIAL 
BANK OF SHREVEPORT A SPECIALLY DESIGNED CHRISTMAS CHECK, AS SHOWN ABOVE, 
WAS APPROPRIATELY USED 
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BOSTON ’S MAYOR HAS CLEARED OUT ALL THE SIDEWALK CLOCKS IN THE CONGESTED DOWN- 
TOWN DISTRICT, SO THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. FILLS THE VOID AS SHOWN ABOVE 
—A GOOD MEANS OF DRAWING ATTENTION TO THIS BRANCH OFFICE 


city where it is out of the question to 
advertise in daily newspapers because 
of the high rates and waste circulation 
as far as the bank’s territory is con- 
cerned. 

© 


The West Newton 
West Newton, Mass., has adopted the 
slogan “Safety for Savings,” which is 
used on all the bank’s advertising mat- 
ter. The legend also appears on the 
banner floating from the flag pole on top 
of the new building. 


® 


Savings Bank, 


The First National Bank of Boston 
displays its latest statement of condi- 
tion prominently in the lobby, printed 
on a white card in heavy black type, in 
a frame about 214 by 31% feet. 


0) 


The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton has just issued a very well printed 
booklet in which the various services of 
that institution are briefly described. It 
is entitled “The Bank and the Indi- 
vidual,” and shows how the latter may 


best avail himself of the services of the 
former. 


(0) 


From Assistant Secretary William G. 
Edens of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois comes a booklet of the in- 
formative type, bearing the title of 









Eight Hundred 
Thousand Dollars 


isan enormous sum of money, yet the Rock Island Savi Rank hes 
actually paid more than rhis large amount of money m 1 wore as 
ingerest on their savings account, 


Approximately $50,000.00 additional will be added to this already 
surprising total on December ist, when each of our 7,000 ravings de 
positors will receive credit for his or her share of ineerest equal Uday 
the last ux months. 


This interest will be credited to the depositors’ secounts December 
be presented 


Ist and will Posted to the pass books any time they are 
after thar dace. 









There is no greater incentive to save money then to 
be able to participate um -his large fund. 


Rock Island Savings E Bank 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE USE OF THE CIRCLE 
BORDER 
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‘What We Do.” And the story is told, 
plainly and instructively, so that the 
vork of the main departments of the 
company will be fully understood by 
the reader. Not only is the work of 
the various departments carefully ex- 
plained, but details are added showing 
the advantages offered in point of serv- 
ice and safety. That the Central Trust 
Company has gained public confidence 
is pretty well established by the fact 
that while it is still comparatively a 
young institution, its assets now exceed 
$55,000,000. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscribers 
can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for new names and other 
changes. 


F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, Union 
Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Cc. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York. 


Third National Bank of St. Louis 


Broadway and Olive 


Resources, $40,000,000.00 








Take Your Pencil 


Begin at the point indicated by our large trade-mark (St. Louis, the geographical 
center of the United States), trace the lines to the smaller trade-marks, representing 
states, then trace imaginary lines until you have connected locations of all the principal 


cities and most of the important towns of these forty-five states. 


You will then have a 


conception of the radiation of Third National service—the bank that is truly “ National.” 


FIFTY-TWO YEARS A NATIONAL BANK 


IN THIS GRAPHIC FASHION ASSISTANT CASHIER M. E. HOLDERNESS OF THE THIRD NATIONAI 
BANK, ST. LOUIS, PROCLAIMS THAT THIS INSTITUTION IS DECIDEDLY ON THE MAr— 
BOTH GEOGRAPHICALLY AND IN POINT OF EXTENSIVE BANKING SERVICE 


Stn mia 
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H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wausau, Wis. 
Cc. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bank, Genoa, IIl. 
. a Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, Napa, 


Rr se Bradham, cashier, The Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Sumter, S. C. 

D. R. Branham, 6252 Leland Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. 
sank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building Asso- 
ciation Co., Newark, Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower, National Exe hange Bank, Roanoke, 


Va. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants & Farmers Bank, 
Statesville, N. C. 

E. C. surton, vice-president, Penn. National Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president, First National 
Bank, ‘kson, Miss. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, Oregon. 

The Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 

Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

Allan Conrad, Box 385, Port Huron, Michigan, 

B. 8S. Cooban, 518 W. 62d Street, Chicago, Il. 

H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager, Old 
Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, Chehalis, 
Wash. 

David Craig 
phia, Pa. 

M. Clarence Crowson, cashier, Home Banking Co., 
High Point, C. 

Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Bradley Currey, c/o Fourth & First National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Naugatuck, 
Conn, 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattie, Wash. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga Sav- 
ings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
tank, Ripon, Wis. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Shelbyville, Hl. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings Bank, 
New York City. 

Fr. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

Hamilton National Bank, Denver, Colorado. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, . 

bh. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham Trust 
& Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, 8S. D. 

H. Gavere, asst. cash. of Scandinavian American 

tank, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Gooden, advertising manager, New Netherland 
"Bank, New ‘Lork. 

J. W. Groves, advertising manager, Minnesota Loan 
& Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cc. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los Gatos, 
Cal. 

Victor F. Hann, manager publicity department The 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, She- 
hoygan, Wis. 








Tradesmens National Bank, Philadel 











I). 1. Hardee, publicity manager, Wachovia Bank & 


Trust Co., Winston-Salem, Cc. 

Ek. A. Hatton, cashier, First National tank, Del 
Rio, Texas 

John R. Hill, tarnett National Bank, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, National 
City tank, Chicago, » 

7 M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 





Frank K. Houston, vice-president, Third National 

tank, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president, Continental Bank 

& Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 

Indiana Bldg. & Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

Charles D. Jarvis, c/o Savings Bank of Utica, New 
York. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanies Trust Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 

Theodore Jessup, Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank, 
1204 E. 68rd Street, Chicago, Il. 

V. W. Jobnston, presi¢ent, Liiinois Trust & Savings 
Bank, Champaign, Ill. 


W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National Bank 
of Commerce, Hattiesburg, 5 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sacramento 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Cc. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier, Merchants National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

A. T. Kahn, vice-president, Commercial National 
Bank, Shreveport, La. 

ney M. Lester, National City Bank, New Rochelle, 


A. E. Lindhjem, assistant cashier, Scandinavian 
American Nat. Bank, iinncapelia, Minn. 

s y. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell State 
Bank, Monticello, Iowa. 

E. G. McWilliam, publicity manager, Security Trust 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ralph H. Mann, Park Trust Co., Worcester, Mass 

Charles S, Marvel, The First-Second Savings & Trust 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S, W. Straus & Co., Straus Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

a. @ McDonald, advertising manager, The City 





National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
Merchants National Bank, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The North- 


western National Bank, Minne ~apolis, Minn. 

Will FE. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

E. R. Mulcock. Commercial National Bank, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, vice-presi- 
dent, St. Paul, Minn. 

W. W. Norton, Treas., Robbins Burrall Trust Co., 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Rank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch. N. Y. 

t. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of Commerce, 
Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title & Trust 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

John W. Pratt, Real Estate Officer, The Kennett 
Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, White 
River Junction, Vt. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens National Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First National 
tank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant c ashier, State Bank of 
La Crosse, La Crosse, Wi 

1 P. Simpson, Jr., assistant eashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Toccos f 

Sioux City Trust & Sav. “Rank, jen W. Frieden, 
eashier, Sioux City, Iowa. 

T. K, Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, Bank 
ers, New York City. 

J. G. Spangler, cashier, The Mesa City Bank, Mesa, 
Ariz. 

I’. E. Stewart, secretary and treasurer, Commercial 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National Bank, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., preside nt. > eee Savings & 
— Co., Wilmington, I 

A. . Tonsmeire, cashier, * Ohty National sank, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. C. 

F. H. Williams, assistant treasurer, Albany City 
Savings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madison, 8S. D. 

Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, Second Na- 
tional Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Cc. C. Willson, c/o Continental & Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust and 
Savings Bank, Oak Park, IIL. 








NEW NAME 


J. H. MeDowell, c/o American Trust & Banking Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 











First Ten National Banks 





HE following is a list of the first 

ten national banks established in 
the United States, with date on which 
charter was issued: 

The First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Charter issued June 20, 
1863. Placed in liquidation June 10, 
1882. Succeeded by No. 2731, The 
First National Bank of Philadelphia. 
which was permitted to resume its orig- 
inal charter number (1) June 10, 1902. 

The First National Bank of New 
Haven, Conn. Charter issued June 20, 
1863. Placed in liquidation -May 6, 
1882. Succeeded by No. 2682, the 
First National Bank of New Haven, 
which was permitted to resume its orig- 
inal charter number (2) May 19, 1909. 

The First National Bank of Youngs- 
town, O. Charter issued June 20, 1863. 
Placed in liquidation May 15, 1882. 
Succeeded by No. 2698, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Youngstown. Resumed 
its original charter number (3) April 6, 
1909. 

The First National Bank of Stam- 
ford, Conn. Charter issued June 20, 
1863. 

The First National Bank of Fre- 
mont, O. Charter issued June 22, 1863. 
Corporate existence expired May 22, 
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1882. Succeeded by No. 2703, the First 
National Bank of Fremont. Resumed 
its original charter number (5) Feb- 
ruary 23, 1910. 

The First National Bank of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Charter issued June 22, 
1863. 

The First National Bank of Cleve- 
land, O. Charter issued June 22, 1863. 
Placed in liquidation May 13, 1882. 
Succeeded by No. 2690, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland. Resumed its 
original charter number (7) May 16, 
1910. 

The First National Bank of Chicago, 
Ill. Charter issued June 22, 1863. 
Placed in liquidation April 29, 1882. 
Succeeded by the First National Bank 
of Chicago, No. 2670, which resumed 
its original charter number (8) May 
24, 1911. 

The First National Bank of Dayton, 
O. Charter issued June 22, 1863. 
Placed in liquidation April 9, 1870. 

The Second National Bank of Day- 
ton, O. Charter issued June 22, 1863. 
Corporate existence expired May 25, 
1882. Succeeded by No. 2678, the 
Third National Bank of Dayton. 

All of the foregoing banks are in 
operation with the exception of The 
First National Bank of Dayton, O. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF TAYLORVILLE, ILL., USES THE FINGER-PRINT METHOD OF 
SAFEGUARDING SIGNATURES 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment 


LOBBY AS SEEN FROM THE FRONT ENTRANCE, 









FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ST. PAUL, MINN-~ 





New Home of the First 
National Bank, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


ROM the primitive days of St. 

Paul as a frontier trading post 

until the present, when the city 
las become one of the important com- 
mercial centres of the country, the First 
National Bank has been continuously 
serving the needs of its community and 
standing as a fine example of sound 
banking traditions and practices com- 
bined with the progress which assures 
complete adaptability to the ever-grow- 
ing demands for added facilities. This 
statement finds adequate confirmation 
‘rom the bank’s latest balance-sheet, 













showing a total of more than $54,000,- 
000, which means that for every year 
of its existence the total resources have 
shown an average gain of more than one 
million dollars, for the life of the bank 
extends from 1864 to the present—a 
period of fifty-two years. A further 
evidence of the solid success the bank 
has won is the new building, herewith 
illustrated, only a portion of which, of 
course, is occupied by the bank. But 
the new home, splendid as it is, in no 
sense represents any purpose of the 
First National Bank to exalt itself. The 
new home is primarily for those who 
deal with the bank, offering the larger 
and more perfect accommodations which 
the very great growth in the volume 
91 
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MAIN BANKING KOOM TAKEN FROM THE LAST GALLERY. FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


and character of business required. The 
immense structure houses the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern Railway, 
the First National Bank and the North- 
western Trust Company, and is in size, 
construction and striking appearance 
one of the notable business structures of 
the United States. It is beautiful in 
design, and in all respects a worthy 
representative of modern American com- 
mercial architecture. 


& 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


HE bank’s quarters are exceedingly 

roomy, the main banking room, 145 
by 176 feet, being one of the largest in 
the country. On entering one immedi- 
ately recognizes its spaciousness and 
light as well as the richness of the 
equipment and the appropriateness of 
all details of arrangement and furnish- 
ing. From the marble vestibule at the 
Jackson street entrance one passes a 
private booth at the main doorway, this 
booth being for the floor officer of the 


bank, and a little farther on is another 
booth for the information clerk, the 
wide lobbies of the main banking room 
spreading out from either side. 

A chain of twenty-two cages, made of 
solid bronze and ornamented black 
wrought-iron, surround the room at 
three sides. There is a wide path for 
working space between the cages and 
the main walls. At the left of the entry 
are the officers’ desks. There are six 
private offices for consultations and for 
senior officers, three at each side of the 
main doorway. A paneled mahogany 
counter, with a marble top, separates the 
officers’ space from the lobby, begin- 
ning where the series of cages ends. 
Bronze gates give access through the 
counter. 

All the woodwork in the bank por- 
tion of the building, including working 
desks in the cages, is of Mexican ma- 
hogany, of a heavy, dark variety. Spe- 
cial mahogany wardrobes have been pro- 
vided for the use of the officers. 

At the far end of the banking room, 
directly opposite the main entrance, 
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VIEW OF THE OFFICERS’ SECTION FROM THE MAIN 


back of the cages, are four vaults, two 
for books and records, another for 
checks and the fourth for currency. 
Three large tables, with racks for blank 
checks, drafts and deposit slips, occupy 
the central portion of the lobby. They 
are of marble and constitute one of the 
chief ornamental features of the bank. 

A large marble stairway leads from 
the safety deposit department in the 
basement to the second floor. The 
banking room itself is fifty feet high. 
Surrounding the lobby is a_ balcony 
which is reached by the stairs. A four- 
foot bronze rail runs around the gal- 
lery. 

Special attention has been given to 
the women’s department, that recent and 
necessary adjunct of progressive Ameri- 
can banks. It occupies the space at the 
right of the entrance corresponding to 
he officers’ quarters at the left side. A 
rest room and writing room comprise 
art of its equipment. 

Connecting with and opening off of 
he banking room are the new offices of 
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the Northwestern Trust Company, 
which are a replica, in design and fin- 
ish, of the larger section, with pink Ten- 
nessee marble used instead of the Alas- 
kan variety. 

The main dimensions of the safety 
deposit department, on the basement 
floor, are 110x145 feet. Separate divi- 
sions are provided for men and women. 
The interior is finished with marble, and 
the floor is of marble terrazo, with an 
ornamental border. 

Thirty-three mahogany customer’s 
booths, to be used while examining the 
contents of safe deposit boxes, have 
been installed. Each is seven and one- 
half feet high, paneled inside and out, 
with glazed panel doors and cornice 
molding. They are furnished with ma- 
hogany chairs and a shelf of plate glass. 

Two public check tables have been 
placed at convenient points in this de- 
partment, which contains three private 
officers’ rooms, with a fourth large cham- 
ber for directors’ meetings. The officials 
in charge of the safe deposit department 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF OFFIC ERS QUARTERS, 


have desks at the front of the room, 
separated from the public section by a 
marble-top counter. 

At the rear of the safety deposit 
vaults are storage rooms for the bank 
and the trust company. 

Every possible attention has been 
given to the selection of material and 
the construction of the vaults, and it is 
believed that they represent the best 
product of the vault engineer’s skill. 

From the accompanying illustrations 
and this brief description it will be seen 
that in every detail the home of the 
First National Bank of St. Paul com- 
bines all the elements desirable in mod- 
ern bank construction, and the result of 
the wise planning that preceded its 
erection now appears in a_ building 
where the bank’s patrons and the bank’s 
staff find the most ample and best pro- 
vision possible made for comfort, con- 
venience and safety. 

o 
HISTORICAL SKETCH 
HIS is truly a pioneer bank, its be- 
ginnings reaching back to the days 
when the now large and important city 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


of St. Paul was little more than a strag- 
gling outpost of civilization. 

In 1860 J. E. Thompson located at 
St. Paul and was shortly afterwards 
joined by his brother, Horace Thomp- 
son. They were natives of Vermont, 
but prior to the beginning of the Civil 
War excitement they had been engaged 
in mercantile business in Georgia. When 
they reached St. Paul it was a place of 
about 10,000 people and had _ three 
banks, one of them being owned by 
Parker Paine. In 1860 J. E. Thomp- 
son bought an interest in this bank, 
which did business from then under the 
name of Thompson, Paine & Co., and 
when Horace Thompson came to St. 
Paul he also entered the firm, which 
thereafter was known as Thompson 
Brothers. In 1862 this firm was suc- 
ceeded by the Bank of Minnesota. When 
the National Bank Act was passed the 
Messrs. Thompson and others interested 
in the Bank of Minnesota organized the 
First National Bank as its successor. 
The charter for the First National 
Bank was issued in February, 1863, the 
month in which the original National 
Bank Act became a law, but the bank 
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THREE OF THE MASSIVE VAULT DOORS WEIGHING OVER 20 TONS EACH. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


did not begin business until January, 
1864. Its capital at the start was $250,- 
000 and the first officers were: James E. 
Thompson, president; T. A. Harrison, 
vice-president ; Horace Thompson, cash- 
ier; Charles Scheffer, assistant cashier, 
and H. P. Upham, teller—the latter 
being destined afterwards to sustain a 
long and important relation to the 
bank’s development. Business was pros- 
perous from the first, for the new com- 
munity was growing, and by September, 
1864, the capital was increased to 
~500,000, to $600,000 in the following 
ear, and to $1,000,000 in 1873, when 
the First National Bank absorbed the 
City Bank of St. Paul. Mr. Upham, 





who had been made assistant cashier of 
the First National in 1869, resigned at 
the end of the year to enter the lumber 
business. He was subsequently con- 
nected with the City Bank, and when 
the latter was absorbed, as above stated, 
he became cashier of the First National 
Bank. 

As the bank became firmly established 
other interests engaged the activities of 
the Thompson brothers, and they took 
an important part in the early railway 
development of the Northwestern coun- 
try. James E. Thompson was also one 
of the original incorporators of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He continued at the head of the 
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CHAIRMAN OF BOARD, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ST. PAUL, MINN, 


bank until his death in 1870, when he 
was succeeded by his brother, Horace 
ry . . 
Thompson, who had been cashier. His 
presidency lasted for ten years, during 
which period the bank grew steadily. 
In 1873, as stated above, the City Bank 
was absorbed, the officers of the First 


National Bank being at this time: Hor- 
ace Thompson, president; L. E. Reed, 
vice-president; H. H. Upham, cashier; 
H. M. Knox, assistant cashier. 

While on a business trip to New York 
in the latter part of 1873 Mr. Thomp- 
son died. Like his brother, he was in- 
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terested in a number of important enter- 
prises, having been one of the incor- 
porators of the St. Paul and Sioux City 
Railway and the first president of the 
St. Paul Chamber of Commerce. 

After the death of Horace Thompson 
the duties of president of the First 
National Bank were assumed by Henry 
Pratt Upham. He had been cashier of 
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1873, and for many years had held the 
position of teller. 

Mr. Upham had been connected with 
the bank for forty-six years and served 
as president for twenty-seven years. 
His management was always of a char- 
acter to enhance the bank’s reputation 
for strength, while affording the bank- 
ing accommodations needed for a grow- 
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NEW QUARTERS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ST. PAUL AND THE NORTHWESTERN TRUST CO., 
ST. PAUL, 


the bank since 1873, when the City 
Bank was absorbed, and had been en- 
gaged in the banking business in St. 
Paul since 1857. Mr. Upham remained 
as president of the First National until 
1907, when he retired to become chair- 
man of the board of directors, which 
}osition he held ‘until his death, May 1, 
1909, 

Mr. Upham began his duties as presi- 
lent of the bank May 12, 1880. Other 
ew officers elected at this time were: 
‘. D. Gilfillan, vice-president, and 
!. H. Bailey, cashier. Mr. Bailey had 
cen connected with the bank since 


MINN. 


ing territory. He had resided at St. 
Paul since 1857 and had seen the place 
grow from 10,000 to over 200,000. 

On January 12, 1897, E. H. Bailey 
was elected vice-president and W. A. 
Miller cashier. Two assistant cashiers, 
I’. A. Nienhauser and O. M. Nelson, 
were elected on June 23, 1903.. There 
were no changes from this date until 
January 8, 1907, when Mr. Upham re- 
signed as president and became chair- 
man of the board of directors, which 
position he occupied until his death, May 
1, 1909. Mr. Bailey was elected as the 
fourth president and E. N. Saunders 
vice-president. 
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EK. H. Battery 
PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


AN IMPORTANT EVENT 


HAT was one of the most impor- 
tant events in the bank’s history 
took place in January, 1913, when the 
Second National Bank was merged with 
the First National Bank, James J. Hill 
having previously acquired a strong in- 
terest in both institutions. Just what 
effect this merger has had may be in- 
ferred from the fact that prior to the 
consolidation the deposits of the First 
National Bank were $13,559,000 and 
those of the Second National $3,824,000, 
or combined deposits of a little more 
than $17,000,000, while on November 
10 last the deposits of the First Na- 
tional Bank were $48,159,411.08. 

The Second National Bank was or- 
ganized in 1864, soon after the First 
National was started. It grew out of 
the banking house conducted in St. Paul 
by E. S. Edgerton, who had formerly 
been connected with the Peoples Bank 
of St. Peter, Minn. He was the first 
president of the Second National Bank. 
The original capital of this institution 
was $150,000. 


Orro M. Netson 
VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Edgerton entered the banking 
business in St. Paul in 1853 as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Mackubin & Edgerton. 
This banking house was one of the few 
that survived the panic of 1857. It was 
incorporated in 1859 under a State 
charter as the Peoples Bank and re- 
organized as a national bank in 186+. 
The following year the name was 
changed to the Second National Bank. 

The respective positions of the First 
and Second National banks prior to con- 
solidation may be seen from the accom- 
panying statements of deposits. 
December, 1912 (First National 


Bank before consolidation 
with Second National)...... $13,559,603.57 


December, 1912 (Second Na- 
tional Bank before consolida- 
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GROWTH OF THE BANK 


S related at the beginning of this 
sketch, the resources of this bank 
have grown at an average rate of more 
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Cuas. H. Buckiey 
CASHIER FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


than one million dollars a year, and 
while the greatest increase in the de- 
posits and business has been since the 
consolidation, the First National Bank 
had experienced a steady and healthful 
growth before that event, as may be 
seen from the subjoined statement show- 
ing deposits on the dates named. 


a SE ies canaemnones $245,120.34 
> ey 537,817.00 
 f eer 1,152,380.90 
March, 1678 ...........00e00- 1,551,961.30 
Pee 4,087,742.22 
ro "Sepa 4,268,033.75 
iin chkailaneealene 5,481,356.51 
RE cg ol 8,828,437.34 
“ <  SRARESHERnGe 9,394,015.61 
oe ees: 11,399,101.50 
Mant, GORE nccccsscccsceses 11,451,064.50 


January, 1913 (First National 


Bank after consolidation)... 17,384,562.11 


GE, ea0sceesnewetenned 18,414,485.35 
January, 1914 ................ 22,800,819.36 
PU, CE sckaienscdssecresnne 27,397,791.51 
December, 1914 .............. 35,308,503.40 
he, en rire 36,108,908.59 
November, 1915 ......cccccees 48,159,411.08 


The complete statement of the First 
National Bank on November 10, 1915, 
was as shown herewith: 


E. Morr 


ASSISTANT CASHIER FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


RESOURCES 








Loans and Discounts......... $22,242.383.76 
RB ii, II ghd o-aise soe igre sa 600,000.00 
ee ee 6,430,001.47 
Bank Building, Site and New 
CRE tiv candvadas 767,100.48 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 150,000.00 
Due from Banks and U. S. 
PIE 255. 6d viedo 19,579,408.03 
CN ave wkwade kes ide Pe aman 4,244,667.98 
EE ck cnidatauamnbnenaie $54,013,561.72 
LIABILITIES 
SN COUN oes scvsrensonns $3,000,000.00 
EE SancsGaes cea eeacnnen 2,000,000.00 
oo eee eT aes ae 535,743.77 
Reserved for unearned interest 175,000.00 
Reserved for taxes........... 93,406.87 
CREED ab 0s cedeecsevewns 50,000.00 
DOORS 2... cccccevcessecees 48,159,411.08 
WE Added nA datas eoeens $54,013,561.72 


& 


THE MANAGEMENT 
HERE has been a continuity in the 
management and policy of the 
First National Bank which has had a 
great deal to do in establishing the in- 











H. B. Hovse 
ASSISTANT CASHIER FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


stitution in the public confidence. Only 
tour presidents have served the bank 
in its long history of fifty-two years, 
and these have all been men who had 
grown up with it and were a part of 
the business life of the community. 

At the head of the present direc- 
torate is James J. Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railway Company. Mr. Hill 
is more than a banker. He is a cen- 
structor of railways, a builder of new 
agricultural empires, a developer of in- 
dustry, and one of the practical states- 
men and economists of the time. Few 
men of his day, or of any day, have 
done more to increase and to conserve 
the value of our national resources than 
James J. Hill. He isa native of Can- 
ada, having been born at Guelph, Ont., 
in 1838, but has lived at St. Paul since 
1856. His work in railway, agricul- 
tural and industrial development, while 
specially devoted to the Northwest, has 
given him country-wide—even world- 
wide—fame. 

The present officers of the bank are: 
Louis W. Hill, chairman of the board 
of directors; Everett H. Bailey, presi- 
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ASSISTANT CASHIER FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


dent; Cyrus P. Brown, vice-president; 
Edward O. Rice, vice-president; Otto 
M. Nelson, vice-president; Charles H. 
Buckley, cashier; Edwin Mott, assist- 
ant cashier; Henry B. House, assistant 
cashier; Charles E. Gall, assistant 
cashier. 

When Mr. Upham died in 1909 the 
First National Bank had a capital of 
$1,000,000 and deposits of $9,394,- 
015.61. E. H. Bailey, vice-president, 
was chosen as the fourth president of 
the institution in 1907, following Mr. 
Upham’s retirement to become chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Mr. Bailey was born at Jamestown, 
N. Y., April. 10, 1850. For more than 
thirty years his father had been a 
banker at Erie, Pa., so he naturally 
chose the banking business for his life’s 
work. He was educated in the public 
schools at Erie and at Erie Academy. 
He later completed a three years’ 
course at Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

His general knowledge of banking 
was gained while employed in _ his 
father’s institution. As a young man, 


te ai 








however. he, too, heard the call to go 
West, and learning of the rising young 
city of St. Paul, he located here when 
twenty-three vears of age. 

He secured a position in the First 
National Bank as receiving teller. 
Later he was promoted to paying teller. 
His next advance was to cashier, in 
which position he served for seventeen 
vears. He became vice-president of the 
bank January 12, 1897, and officiated 
in this capacity for ten years. Then he 
was elevated to the presidency, which 
he has now held for eight years. 

Since Mr. Bailey became president of 
the First National the capital stock has 
been increased from $1,000,000 to 
$3.000,000 and the deposits have grown 
from $9,394.015.61 to $48,159,411.08. 

Mr. Brown became _ vice-president 
about two years ago when he came to 
St. Paul from Providence, R. I. He 
has been engaged in the banking busi- 
ness practically all his life, and for 
some time was head of a big financial 
institution at Providence. He is also a 
director of the Northwestern Trust 
Company. 

Mr. Rice was elected vice-president 
December 9. 1913. He also has been in 
the banking business for some time, al- 
though he is one of the youngest bank 
officials in St. Paul. 

Mr. Nelson, vice-president, has been 
associated with the First National Bank 
since June 1, 1880. He attended the 
old St. Paul High School when its ses- 
sions were held over a dry goods store 
at Seventh and Jackson streets. He 
was graduated from a business college 
and started to work for the bank as a 
messenger boy. He rose to assistant 
cashier in 1905, became cashier in 1914 
and vice-president January 12, 1915. 

Mr. Buckley, the cashier, was born 
and raised at Delhi, Delaware county, 
New York. He was educated in the 
public schools there and at Delhi Acad- 
emy. He was assistant postmaster of 
his home city from 1876 to 1883, when 
he came to St. Paul and got a position 
as clerk in the Second National Bank. 
He became cashier of the First Na- 
tional January 12, 1915. 
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Edwin Mott, assistant cashier, started 
in the banking business as a messenger 
boy in 1882 at the Second National 


Bank. He became clerk, teller and 
then assistant cashier. At the time of 
the consolidation of the two banks he 
was made assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank. 

Mr. House, assistant cashier, 
born at Springfield, Ill., and worked in 
the Springfield Marine Bank several 
vears and then became assistant to 
C. H. Bosworth, national bank exam- 
iner of Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Milwaukee. Mr. Bosworth is now 
Federal Reserve Agent at Chicago. 
Five years later Mr. House became 
auditor of the Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago, under the presidency of 
George E. Roberts, now assistant to the 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York. Mr. House was appointed 
auditor of the First National Bank 
January 1, 1914, and elected the fol- 
lowing April 4 to an assistant cashier- 
ship in connection with the office of 
auditor. 

Mr. Gall went to work as a messen- 
ger boy in the First National in 1882 
and has been with the bank ever since. 
He came to St. Paul in 1868 and was 
educated in the public schools. He was 
promoted to paying teller of the bank 
in 1905 and to his present position, that 
of assistant cashier, in 1914. 

From these brief sketches it will be 
seen that the officers of the First Na- 
tional Bank are men of long banking 
experience. They constitute a staff 
combining a high degree of efficiency 
and courtesy. 

Following are the directors of the 
First National Bank: James J. Hill, 
Great Northern Railway Company; 
Louis W. Hill, president Great North- 
ern Railway Company; Edward N. 
Saunders, Jr., president North Western 
Fuel Company; Chas. W. Ames, presi- 
dent West Publishing Company; Ever- 
ett H. Bailey, president; Cyrus P. 
Brown, vice-president; Theo. A. 
Schulze, president Foot, Schulze & Co.; 
Chas. W. Gordon, president Gordon & 
Ferguson; Watson P. Davidson, capital- 
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ist; Walter Butler, Butler Brothers, 
contractors; William B. Dean, Nicols, 
Dean & Gregg; Albert N. Rose, Jos. 
Ullmann; Albert L. Ordean, president 
First National Bank, Duluth, Minn.; 
Richard A. Jackson, vice-president 
Great Northern Railway Company; 
David C. Shepard II, Finch, Van Slyck 
& McConville; John J. Toomey, vice- 
president Northwestern Trust Com- 
pany; George T. Slade, vice-president 


pany; Martin R. Brown, Great North- 
ern Railway Company. 


& 

A Model Savings Bank 
MODEL small savings bank 
building has just been erected at 
West Newton, Mass., by the West 

Newton Savings Bank, whose slogan, 





NEW BUILDING OF THE WEST NEWTON SAVINGS BANK, WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


Northern Pacific Railway Company; 
James T. Clark, vice-president C., St. 
P., M. & O. Ry. Co.; Hale Holden, 
president Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. Co.; Pierce L. Howe, president 
Imperial Elev. Company, Minneapolis ; 
Otis Everett; Jule M. Hannaford, pres- 
ident Northern Pacific Railway Com- 


“Safety for Savings,” is exemplified in 
the management of the bank and in the 
character of the building erected for the 
convenience of its depositors. 

The building, which was erected from 
plans by Thomas M. James, Boston ar- 
chitect, is of buff brick, trimmed with 
limestone, and is a good example of the 
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BAN KING 


ROOM, 


adaptation of classic design to the mod- 
ern bank building. 

The building is on the corner of two 
streets and the lot is large enough to 
provide for an effective scheme of plant- 
ing which helps to bring out the fine 
points of the building, and the granite 
buttresses and steps at the front en- 
trance serve further to accentuate its 
distinction. 

The banking room occupies the main 
portion of the building and is lighted 
by large windows on each side in addi- 
tion to the fine overhead light from the 
ceiling which occupies the central panel 
f the ornamental beamed ceiling. 

The room is finished in delicate tones 
f French grey which serves a_ fine 


WE 


ST 


NEWTON SAVINGS BANK 


background for the mahogany fittings 
and furniture. 

The room is artistically lighted from 
four bronze fixtures hung from the 
center of the ceiling panels, the over- 
head light being sufficient to light the 
entire room without any side illumina- 
tion. 

The counter surrounding the public 
space is a beautifully grained mahog- 
any with black and gold marble base 
and the counter screen above this is of 
polished steel bars in panels in a ma- 
hogany frame. 

The space for the public is in the 
center, entirely surrounded by the 
working space for the officials of the 
bank, the treasurer’s office being at the 
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ASSISTANT TREASURER; 


OFFICERS, WEST NEWTON SAVINGS BANK 


right of the entrance vestibule and the 
retiring room for lady customers at the 
left. These two rooms are wainscoted 
in mahogany to a height of seven feet. 

The ladies’ retiring room is lighted 
with silver brackets, delicately wrought, 
and the entire furnishings of the room 
are most apprepriate. The furniture 
for the bank is entirely in mahogany, 
toned to exactly match the finish of the 
woodwork. 

Directly opposite the entrance is the 
steel door giving access to the space in 
front of the vault. The big vault door 
is centered in the rear wall of the bank- 
ing room and is surrounded by an or- 
namental doorway treatment with a 
baleony and clock overhead. 

At the right of the vault is the in- 
vestment committee room and at the left 
the stairs giving access both to the 
storage vault and the engineering plant 
in the basement, and also to the trus- 
tees’ room in the mezzanine story. 

The trustees’ room is a large room 
lighted from two sides and has on the 
side toward the main banking room a 
vlazed doorway and balcony overlook- 
ing the working space. 

The building is fireproof throughout 
and is a distinct addition to the number 

f fine suburban bank buildings about 
Boston. 


HISTORY OF THE BANK 


HE West Newton Savings Bank 

had its inception in 1887 when 
James H. Nickerson, its founder, called 
a meeting of prominent citizens of the 
village at his home for the purpose of 
organizing the new institution. During 
the previous year Mr. Nickerson, who 
conducted a tailoring establishment, and 
at the same time a private banking busi- 
ness under the name of the Exchange 
Banking Company, had associated with 
himself other business men of the com- 
munity and organized the First Na- 
tional Bank of West Newton, of which 
he became the first president. 

The scope of this institution was not 
broad enough, however, to properly 
serve the community, as savings ac- 
counts were multiplying and the proper 
investment of these funds within the 
town for the benefit of its citizens re- 
quired legal powers not possessed by 
the bank of discount. Hence the West 
Newton Savings Bank. 

Alfred L. Barbour was chosen clerk 
of the corporation and retained that 
office until his death in 1912. Austin 
R. Mitchell was chosen chairman of the 
meeting and the following were elected 
corporators: James H. Nickerson, Ed- 
ward R. Seccomb, Prescott C. Bridg- 
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ham, Charles A. Potter, Charles L. Dwight Chester, Lyman K. Putney, Ed- 
Hosmer, George Pettee, Alfred L. ward L. Pickard, George M. Fiske, 
Barbour, Benjamin F. Houghton, Jo- Charles T. Pulsifer and George H. In- 
siah E. Bacon, Francis A. Dewson, graham. 

Frank E. Hunter, Samuel Barnard, At the organization meeting held 
Adams K. Tolman, Caleb F. Eddy, April 13, 1887, Austin R. Mitchell was 
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elected president, Dr. Crockett and Ben- 
jamin F. Houghton, vice-presidents ; 
Alfred L. Barbour, clerk, and as trus- 
tees these officers and Messrs. Cate, 
Chester, Pickard, Tolman, Bridgham, 
Pettee, Barnard and Putney. 

James H. Nickerson was chosen 
treasurer and the bank opened for busi- 
ness June 13, 1887, in the quarters oc- 
cupied by the First National Bank. 

In 1891 deposits had accumulated to 
$150,000 and steps were taken to em- 
ploy a clerk to be present at all times 
during business hours and the business 
was transferred from the national bank 
counter to a small room at the rear of 
the same quarters. 

This small room was occupied until 
1896 when, the First National having 
moved, its former quarters were taken 
and occupied until the completion of 
the Savings Bank’s new home, to which 
its business was transferred October 25, 
1915. 

The bank’s steady gain in deposits is 
shown by the following record: 


ME StG.ccsspsnesaes $3,755.00 
BY kscamicwadesernex 112,016.00 
ME: adiadveusnenausn 350,504.00 
BEE ver eaNuwesebeuwens 807,320.00 
CE swewncenicsenaaeee 1,236,805.00 
SE 5 a6sageenneensend 1,429,437.00 
DD. Siccvrerseneeeren 1,955,475.00 
Pee, BO, TOES 2.20:06000% 2,012,572.00 


By economical management a strong 
surplus has been accumulated, now 
amounting to $134,000, and the propor- 
tion of surplus to deposits has shown a 
constant increase. 

The bank has 5,371 accounts with de- 
positors, an average of $374.71 each. 
Its mortgage loans are upon property 
in its home city with the exception of 
a very few loans on property in ad- 
joining towns. Reference to _ the 
statement will show that the bank holds 
no real estate either under foreclosure 
or in possession. 

The present management of the bank 
is in the hands of a board of twelve 
trustees, who are George P. Bullard, 
president; Charles A. Potter, Frank E. 
Hunter, vice-presidents; Edward C. 
Burrage, John C. Kennedy, Charles E. 
Hatfield, Jarvis Lamson, Roland F. 





LADIES’ ROOM 


Gammons, 2nd; John S. Alley, George 
P. Hatch, Herbert E. Fales and Francis 
Newhall. 

Mr. Bullard was made president of 
the bank in 1906 upon the resignation 
of Mr. Nickerson. Mr. Bullard had 
then been a trustee for four years. He 
is prominent in Boston business circles, 
being president of the Penn Metal Com- 
pany of Boston and Cambridge. He is 
also president of the United States 
Electric Signal Company and of the 
American Electric Tool Company and a 
director of the First National Bank of 
West Newton, the Contractors Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company and the 
Bullard Company. He served the city 
of Newton in its Common Council in 
1894 and its Board of Aldermen in 
1895 and represented the city in the 
Legislature in 1901 and 1902, serving 
as house chairman of the committee on 
railroads. 

Roland F. Gammons, 2nd, entered 
the employ of the bank in 1898, being 
the only clerk at that time. He was 
advanced to the office of treasurer in 
1902, then being the youngest savings 
bank treasurer in the state. Mr. Gam- 
mons is identified with other business 
enterprises of his city, being vice-presi- 
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dent and treasurer of the United States 
Electric Signal Company, treasurer and 
director of the American Electric Tool 
Company, president and trustee of the 
Newton Real Estate Trust, and a trus- 
tee of estates. He is also treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Savings Bank Offi- 
cers Club. 

J. Ellis Gammons, assistant treasurer, 
entered the employ of the bank July 12, 
1910, and was promoted to his present 
position in October of the same year. 
He is a director of the American Elec- 
tric Tool Company and of the Newton 
Real Estate Trust. 

The condition of the bank as of No- 
vember 20, 1915, is shown by the fol- 
lowing statement: 
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ASSETS 
NE OD 80a ine Siren See a $35,000.00 
Railroad bonds and notes...... 397,626.25 
Street railway bonds .......... 144,941.65 


Telephone Co. bonds .......... 38,960.00 
National bank and trust com- 


PU ME 552d stcdiaens 20,494.77 


ee eee rere 34,912.60 
Loans on real estate........... 1,356,549.25 
Loans on personal security..... 128,101.00 
Loans on savings bank books.. 2,600.00 
PMDONSS GOCOMEE 2.0.0.0. 6400 000 2,484.98 
a 1,206.68 
Cash on hand and in banks.. 11,962.95 

DE stare binere deeknawn sca $2,174,840.13 


MEE Gch daacutaaweccse<% $2,012,572.68 


Se a 70,000.00 
ye fe ae rrr 63,984.81 
Ee Sar 27,660.64 
DUGPENRS GOCOUME 2... 2. csccccis 622.00 

pe ee ee oe ere $2,174,840.13 


Doesn’t Like the Federal Reserve Bank 


BOUT the only feature that is of 

any advantage to this bank from 
the Federal Reserve Law, says a bank- 
er correspondent, is the fact that we 
will be permitted to loan on farm mort- 
gages. The service of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank is such that it is eating up 
some of our profits. For instance, we 
are compelled to keep 2/12 of our reg- 
ular reserve with the Federal Reserve 
Bank or $50,000. We receive no com- 
pensation for these funds. At our own 
reserve bank in the same city we re- 
ceive two per cent. interest. The mo- 
ment we check into the Federal Reserve 
Bank under the law we receive noth- 
ing. It was expected that the Federal 
Reserve Bank would be able to render 
all services, but up to date nothing of 


that kind has occurred. Our regular 
correspondent clears all of our items 
from Chicago to California, while the 
Reserve Bank can do nothing. Conse- 
quently, we might just as well have our 
$50,000 down cellar in this bank. At 
the same time we are compelled to keep 
just the same number of reserve agents 
throughout the country as we did before 
the law was passed. In addition to 
this we have our stock investment in 
the Federal Reserve Bank which pays 
us nothing. Should they not be able to 
render more efficient service within the 
next year or two, when the final re- 
serves are to be transferred perma- 
nently, it is a grave question whether 
this bank will not withdraw and incor- 
porate under the State law. 
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RECEPTION ROOM IN HOGGSON BROTHERS NEW YORK OFFICE 
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The Story of a Unique Organization 





OTHING in all the phenomena 
of our modern American life 
is more strikingly dramatic 

than the many whimsical changes which 
lave occurred during the past twenty- 
five years in the texture of the city of 
New York. Not only has the old order 
changed rapidly and overnight, but the 
man who returns to New York after 
several months’ absence returns to a 
new and a strange city. The little shop 
where he used to buy his cigars is now 
a majestic skyscraper. The familiar 
landmarks of yesterday are swallowed 
up in the march of human progress. 

A few familiar structures still re- 
main and we cling to them as to an old 


friend. There is such a building down 
near Union Square. It is so individual 
and so striking that to this day the pas- 
ser-by stops almost involuntarily to view 
it more closely. 

The handsomely decorative iron 
work, the wonderful gold filigree on the 
windows, the front stairs in red and 
black mosaic, which give an unusual and 
strikingly attractive touch to the struc- 
ture, was the work of an artist skilled 
in the art of the Orient. Once it was 
@ private residence, and now that it has 
been adapted to business purposes, it 
still rears its head proudly as though 
mindful of its former glory. 

Appropriately enough, it was in the 
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PRIVATE OFFICE OF MR. W. J. 


artistic environment of this building that 
the business of Hoggson Brothers was 
first housed and here twenty-five years 
ago the unusual and unique features of 
the Hoggson building method were con- 
ceived and developed. 

After remaining in the Seventeenth 
street structure for nine years the or- 
ganization moved to 7 East Forty-fourth 
street, and as business grew rapidly 
from year to year and the new quar- 
ters became crowded, an outlet was 
found by renting space for various de- 


partments in adjoining and near-by 
buildings. For seventeen years the 
5S . 


Lusiness home of Hoggson Brothers bore 
the address of 7 East Forty-fourth 
street. 

Then came the opportunity for which 
the organization had been waiting, the 
chance of bringing all departments and 
executives together on one floor in the 
fine structure at 485 Fifth avenue, 
where everything would move with 
speed and precision. 


HOGGSON, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


With all of the departments on one 
floor it has been possible to effect an 
arrangement and layout of offices that 
should promote the highest possible effi- 
ciency. The entire north wing of the 
building is given over to the designing, 
architecture, engineering, estimating and 
construction departments. With win- 
dows on three sides and an overhead 
skylight, the draughtsmen and other 
workers have quarters particularly well 
adapted for the use to which they have 
been put. 

The general offices occupy the entire 
Forty-first’ street side of the building 
and the sales department and offices of 
the president and vice-president face 
Fifth avenue. 

Exceptionally interesting in these 
new offices are the reception room and 
the show room. The reception room 
opens directly from the elevator lobby, 
and is panelled in dark oak to an orna- 
mental Elizabethan ceiling. The fur- 
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nishings are of hand-carved antique oak ; 
entique standard lanterns furnish at- 
tractive lighting fixtures. The show 
room is divided from the main corridor 
by portieres in mode velvet; the felt 
floor covering of the same shade com- 
pletes an excellent background for the 
display of materials in color. The light 
from a series of windows is softened 


THE BUSINESS—ITS AIMS AND 
IDEALS 


HE business of Hoggson Brothers 
was founded in 1889 by Noble Fos- 
ter Hoggson, and at that time was 
known as N. F. Hoggson & Co. When 
Mr. Hoggson was graduated from Yale 
University with the degree of Ph.D. 





PRIVATE OFFICE OF MR, N. F. HOGGSON, VICE*PRESIDENT AND TREASURER 


and controlled by an inner sash filled 
with transparent Japanese silk. The 
furnishings here are also of antique oak, 
hand-carved. 

The accompanying illustrations con- 
vey, as far as photographs can convey, 
a fair idea of the beauty, the simple 
effectiveness and the intelligent lay- 
out of the new offices and departments. 
The pictures also impart some idea of 
the extensiveness of the business, and 
the arrangement so as to afford the high- 
est degree of co-operation between the 
various departments. 


the special fondness and talent he mani- 
fested for drawing, painting and archi- 
tecture, determined naturally the direc- 
tion and choice of his business career. 

After his graduation he entered the 
office of a prominent New York concern 
of decorators to secure practical expe- 
rience in designing and decorating. A 
brief time spent in this work filled him 
with a longing to study the best exist- 
ing examples of design for himself, and 
a travel tour through England, Germany 
and France was made. This trip proved 
most inspiring and stimulating to him, 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR DECORATION AND FURNISHING 
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A CORNER OF THE DESIGNING AND ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 


and he sought to discover the laws and 
principles manifest in the works of the 
masters of architecture and decoration 
that he could apply along the lines of 
individuality in his own work. 

On his return to New York he started 
in business for himself in the decoration 
and furnishing of residences, club 
houses, libraries and business buildings. 
He had a strong belief that a man’s 
home should be fitted in plan, arrange- 
ment and decorations to his individual 
ueeds and characteristics, and this be- 
lief manifested itself in the operations 
he undertook. 

The growing business demanded full- 
er co-operation and a division of activi- 


ties, so with his brother, William J. 
Hoggson, he entered into a partnership, 
and the business of Hoggson Brothers 
was begun. 

William J. Hoggson, though still a 
young. man, had already made a name 
for himself in business, and at this early 
day was a pioneer advocate of profit 
sharing. As secretary of the Hoggson 
& Pettis Mfg. Co. of New Haven lhe 
formulated and put into effect a profit- 
sharing plan whereby the employees of 
the corporation finally secured control 
of the business. 

He had been striving to effect what 
he felt to be business justice and he had 
dreams of real business effectiveness 
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DEPARTMENTS OF ESTIMATING AND PURCHASING 


which he believed could be brought 
about through the medium of true sin- 
cerity of effort and purpose. 

With the formation of Hoggson 
Brothers, W. J. Hoggson found oppor- 
tunity for developing his business ideals. 
With his brother he conceived and put 
into execution a new plan of building 
that has become known as _ the 
Hoggson building method—a single con- 
tract for complete building operation. 
Believing that every business should be 
in motive a profession, and every pro- 
fession should be in method a business, 
Hoggson Brothers brought together and 
combined the functions of the architect 
and engineer, builder and decorator, in 


since 


one organization, under a single man- 
agement. 

The second step in the plan of the 
Hoggson building method was to guar- 
antee to the prospective building owner 
the cost of his operation in advance. 
Then came the profit sharing idea—a 
sharing of profit with the customer. It 
was agreed to limit the possible profit 
of Hoggson Brothers, and if the final 
cost of the building should be less than 
the contract cost, to return the saving 
to the owner. In sharing profit with 
customers, as well as with employees, 
Hoggson Brothers are pioneers. 

The business of Hoggson Brothers, 
founded on what seems altruistic prin- 
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A STORE-HOUSE OF TREASURES. 


THE ASSEMBLING DEPARTMENT WHERE SAMPLES 


OF BUILDING MATERIALS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD ARE KEPT 


ciples, is at the same time an outgrowth 


of necessity. Practical experience in 
handling their many lines of work and 
a growing sense of the weakness and 
unsatisfactory results in many phases of 
existing building methods were factors of 
great influence in the formulation of the 
Hoggson building method. It has been 
tried in all sections of the country in 
the quarter century and more activities 
of Hoggson Brothers, and at all times 
has proved itself simpler, more thor- 
eugh, speedier, more satisfactory and 
more economical than the usual scheme 
of building entailing, as it does, many 
contracts and division of responsibility. 

Originally the business of Hoggson 


Brothers was devoted to the manufactur- 
ing of furniture and the decorating and 
furnishing of fine residences, clubs, 
churches, ete. Hoggson Brothers began 
their part of a building operation at the 
time the structure was nearing comple- 
tion. Rarely was the building satisfac- 
tory to the owner. This situation had 
been brought about through delays which 
the owner always believed unwarranted, 
through mistakes for which the owner 
could not see the justice of paying, and 
through extras for items which, the 
owner felt, should have been taken into 
consideration at the inception. Through- 
out there had been lack of harmony, 
sympathy, co-operation. In place of 
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A PARTIAL VIEW OF THE FILING ROOM 


these was constant friction. With the 
idea of eliminating the cause of the 
trouble, Hoggson Brothers began to 
study the problem which they had 
viewed so often. It seemed strange that 
a man who had set aside a sum of money 
which he had been told would be ade- 
quate for the kind of building he wanted 
built, rarely obtained a satisfactory re- 
sult. 

After considerable study and investi- 
gation these conclusions were reached: 

1. That the erection of a building, 
with its accompanying design and draw- 
ings, was a business enterprise. 

2. That unless conducted as a busi- 
ness enterprise. it was a foregone con- 


cluion that the result would neither be 
successful nor satisfactory. 

One of two things always happened. 
Either the owner got what he expected 
and wanted, but paid more than a modi- 
cum in excess of what he had been led 
to believe it would cost, or the cost was 
kept within the amount specified and the 
result a keen disappointment. 

The logical solution of these prob- 
lems, as it appeared to Hoggson Broth- 
ers, seemed to be that the owner should 
be represented by a competent business 
organization, in which the skill, talents 
and fine understanding of the genius 
would co-operate with practical intelli- 
gence and business experience. 
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VIEW OF PART OF THE ENGINEERING 


Architectural plans, construction, dec- 
oration, equipment and furnishing of a 
building are merely parts of a basic 
unity leading to a cnmplete unit of re- 
sult, and these elements cannot be safe- 


ly considered separately. On the plan 
advanced the one organization would 
supervise and be responsible for all of 
the various steps in the building opera- 
tion, instead of their being delegated in 
parts with a division of responsibility 
and no accountable head. 

Hoggson Brothers put the plan into 
execution. The first contract they 
undertook was for a residence. The 
needs, desires and wishes of the owner 


AND CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENTS 


were carefully studied. Every detail 
was considered in advance and his ap- 
proval obtained on each item before any 
active work was begun. He knew in ad- 
vance exactly what he was to get, and 
so confident was he of the result that 
upon signing the final approval he took 
a long trip to California. He did not 
return home until his house had been 
finished, complete in every respect. It 
was satisfactory to him. The architect 
had been engaged by Hoggson Brothers 
and worked under their direction. The 
cost was kept within the appropriation, 
a flat price having been set for the 
completed building at the beginning. 
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THIRD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
——-AN EXAMPLE OF A SPLENDID 
BUILDING BEING 


Many more contracts were entered 
into and carried to a successful conclu- 
sion on this basis—a flat price or lump 
sum for the entire operation. Then a 
most radical change was effected. 

A new form of contract was evolved 
in which the basic features were a limit 
of cost to the owner and a limit of profit 
to Hoggson Brothers. The objects in 
view were the elimination of competi- 
tion and the enormous expense incident 
to competition. So, instead of making 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., NOW NEARING COMPLETION 
TYPE OF 
ERECTED UNDER THE 


COMBINATION BANK AND OFFICE 
HOGGSON BUILDING METHOD 


an extraordinarily large profit on some 
work, and little or no profit on other 
contracts, it was intended that a uniform 
profit should be figured to be made on 
every operation undertaken. 

Not only did the volume of business 
increase constantly, but the territory in 
which work was done spread until there 
was no section of the country that was 
not represented by a building erected 
under the Hoggson building method. 
There were exceptional residences, 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS, AN IMPRESSIVE INDIVIDUAL BANK 
BUILDING DESIGNED AND BUILT BY HOGGSON BROTHERS 


churches, libraries, skyscrapers and 
banks. 

Hoggson Brothers believe that a mod- 
ern building should combine strength, 
beauty, harmony, simplicity, conven- 
ience, permanence, economy and revenue. 
They believe that only under a form of 
contract which places upon one concern 
the responsibility for the design, con- 
struction, decoration and equipment of 
a building can an owner be assured a 
harmonious and satisfactory outcome of 
his project. In “Crowds,” Gerald 
Stanley Lee tells the one objection 
found with the Hoggson building meth- 
od. “Non,” in the following extract, is 
Mr. Lee’s pleasant description of Wil- 
liam J. Hoggson, president of Hoggson 
Brothers. 

“T was calling on ’ 
treasurer of , in 
his new bank not long ago—a hushed, 
reverent place with a dome up over it 








and no windows on this wicked world— 
« kind of heavenly minded way of being 
lighted from above. It seemed to be a 
kind of church for money. 

““This is new,’ I said, ‘since I have 
been away. Who built it?’ 

“—_—____ — mentioned the name 
of Non-Gregarious, as if I had never 
heard of him. I said nothing. And he 
began to tell me how Non built the bank. 
He said he had wanted Non from the 
first, but that the directors had been 
set against it. 

“And the more he told the directors 
about Non, he said, the more set they 
were. They kept offering a good many 
rather vague objections, and for a long 
time he could not really make them out. 

“Finally he got it. All the objections 
boiled down to one: Non was too good 
to be true. If there was a man like 
Non in this world, they said, they would 
have heard about him before.” 
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National Bank of Commerce in 


St. 


Louis 





NDER the presidency of John G, 
[ Lonsdale, who came to St. Louis 

from New York in June last 
year, the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis is gradually gaining in the 
volume of its business, the statement of 
December 31, 1915, showing total re- 
sources of over sixty-seven iillions of 
dollars, thus giving the bank a position 
among the banking institutions of the 
country commensurate with the impor- 
tance of St. Louis as a commercial, in- 
dustrial and financial center. On the 
date named the deposits stood at $46,- 
000,000. 

The large crops marketed at good 
prices for two successive years and the 
revival in manufacturing and transpor- 
tation have served to add very materi- 
ally to the amount of business done by 
the St. Louis banks, and with the excel- 
lent facilities provided by the National 
Bank of Commerce that institution has 
had its full share of the prosperity com- 
ing from the better times. 

It is evident from the bank’s growth 
that the directors acted wisely when on 
June 15 last they unanimously called 
John G. Lonsdale to the presidency of 
the bank. Since his election to that 
position Mr. Lonsdale has devoted his 
time and energy assiduously and exclu- 
sively to the bank’s interests, and with 
results that may clearly be seen, even 
in the short period that has elapsed 
since he became the executive head of 
the bank. 

Mr. Lonsdale—who is a 
Memphis, Tenn.—has had extensive 
banking and business experience. His 
.ctivities have included real estate, in- 
surance, a railway receivership, vice- 
president of a railway, head of a pri- 
vate banking firm, bank director, and 
finally New York partner in the firm of 


native of 


Logan & Bryan, bankers and brokers, 
which position he held when elected 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. He is not only a man of wide 
and successful banking and general 
business experience, but is a thorough 
student of the principles upon which 
sound banking and business rest. 

As a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern Society of New 
York and president of the Tennessee 
Society in New York he was socially 
prominent in the East, and has taken a 
leading place in social affairs and pub- 
lic welfare work in St. Louis. His per- 
sonal qualities and training excellently 
equip him for the important position he 
occupies, and under his direction the 
National Bank of Commerce may right- 
fully be expected to show a continuous 
record of prosperity. 

The election of Mr. Lonsdale as pres- 
ident made it possible for Tom Ran- 
dolph to be relieved of a portion of the 
heavy duties and responsibilities which 
he had borne for some time. Mr. Ran- 
dolph and Mr. Lonsdale have long been 
close personal friends, and it was at the 
urgent request of the former that the 
latter came to the bank. 

Tom Randolph is one of the many 
Texans who have left their native soil 
and achieved great success in banking 
and other walks of life. 

As a young man he gained the dis- 
tinction of being the youngest cashier 
of a bank in the United States, when 
he was in charge of the Merchants and 
Planters Bank of Sherman, Texas. He 
rose rapidly in that position and at- 
tained the presidency of the institution, 
which he continues to hold, although 
he came to St. Louis in 1903 to assume 
the presidency of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company. In 1908 he entered 
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the National Bank of Commerce as 
vice-president and discharged the duties 
of his office with such ability that on 
April 29, 1913, he was unanimously 
elected president of the bank. 

At that time he had been working in- 
cessantly for many months, twelve and 
fourteen hours per day at his desk, and 
with the unusual conditions precipitated 
by the enactment of new banking legis- 
lation, together with the additional 
labors accruing to him, his health finally 
became impaired, and for nearly all of 
1914 he lay at a point between life and 
death. Only his wonderful will power 
and great cheerfulness pulled him 
through. While his health and strength 
have in a measure been restored, and 
he still gives much of his time to the 
bank as chairman of the board, Mr. 
Randolph welcomed the opportunity of 
lessening his duties, and especially since 
he could transfer them to a friend in 
whose character and ability he has ab- 
solute confidence. 

The official changes in the National 
Bank of Commerce referred to above 
were supplemented by a recognition of 
the long and able service of J. A. Lewis, 
for many years cashier of the bank, 
who was on June 15, 1915, made vice- 
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president also. Mr. Lewis through 
many years of association with the bank 
has become familiar with all the details 
which go to make up a great bank, and 
besides has a very wide acquaintance 
and a thorough knowledge of banking 
and business. His promotion was based 
absolutely on meritorious service —a 
part of the bank’s well-matured policy 
in advancing its most capable men to 
the most responsible positions. 

A complete list of the officers and 
directdéts of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis follows: Chairman of 
the board, Tom Randolph; president, 
John G. Lonsdale; vice-presidents, W. 
B. Cowen, W. L. McDonald; vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, J. A. Lewis; assistant 
cashiers, F. W. Wreieden, G. N. Hitch- 
cock, A. L. Weissenborn, George R. 
Baker and W. M. Chandler. Directors: 
Sigmond Baer, F. H. Britton, E. T. 
Campbell, George O. Carpenter, Samuel 
C. Davis, H. Elliot, Edw. A. Faust, J. 
Howard Holmes, Sam M. Kennard, H. 
P. Knapp, John G. Lonsdale, F. Aug. 
Luyties, John T. Milliken, H. J. Pet- 
tengill, Clay Arthur Pierce, Tom Ran- 
dolph, E. C. Simmons, R. H. Stockton, 
and W. S. Thompson. 


IDLENESS 


JD PLENESS means degeneracy and decay. 

It is contrary to the lessons of nature; con- 
trary to the teachings of our fathers, and 
contrary%to the great scheme of civilization. 

—From “ Paracrapus on Turirt,” by Frank C. Mortimer. 


Territorial Vice-Presidents of A. B. A. 


P RESIDENT JAMES K. LYNCH 
of the American Bankers Associa- 

tion announces the appointment of the 

following territorial vice-presidents: 


Alaska, Sidney Anderson, cashier 
Bank of Seward, Seward; Canal Zone, 
A. G. Clapham, president Commercial 


National Bank of Washington, D. C., 
Branch, Cristobal; Hawaii, S. M. Da- 
mon, Bishop & Co., Honolulu; Philip- 
pine Islands, D. Garcia, cashier Bank 
of the Philippine Islands, Manila; Por- 
to Rico, Burt O. Clark, manager Ameri- 
ean Colonial Bank, Branch, Mayaguez. 
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Economy and Efficiency in Bank 
Correspondence 





O save time and labor and to as- 
sure accuracy are considerations 
of first importance in conduct- 

ing a bank’s correspondence. In this 
department of bank work an invention 












THE EXECUTIVE'S INDISPENSABLE SERVANT 


is rapidly coming into use that promises 
to be almost if not quite as influential 
in promoting economy and speed as the 
typewriter and adding machine. This 
is the dictaphone, which may now be 
found in many of the most progressive- 
lv-managed banks and whose use is 
bound to extend rapidly as its serv- 
iceableness becomes known. 


& 


HE efficiency of the process of 
transferring ideas to paper con- 
corns the entire staff of a bank or other 
business organization—the manager, 


the department heads, the clerks, type- 
writer operators, and even the messen- 





ger boy. And of course, first of all in 
importance, the executive heads of any 
business. The dictaphone system of 
handling correspondence—of which the 
dictaphone itself is only a part—assures 
a provable increase of productiveness 
and efficiency in the typewriting of let- 
ters or anything else. 

The dictaphone is in fact the busy 
man’s ideal amanuensis, for it is always 
there—always ready, invariably ac- 
curate, and unlimited in its speed and 
capacity for work. It thus saves time, 
money, and nerves. The man who dic- 
tates to the dictaphone dictates 
just as he talks to the telephone 
and with no more thought of the 
instrument before him. When he 
dictates to the dictaphone he does 
better work and much more of it, 
and his typists write more letters and 
better letters, and does ‘it far more 
easily. 





“ 


In any organization where time is 
reckoned as money, the dictaphone soon 
pays for itself and begins piling up 
dividends. Its value to the executive 
head of a great business is in exact 
ratio to the value of his own services. 

Whether he dictates long and studied 
letters, quick, terse notes, rough memo- 
randa, office messages—ten hours at a 
stretch or at scattered intervals, over 
a period of any length during the day, 
the dictaphone receives them all, in- 
stantly, correctly, almost automatically 
—and any capable operator on the 
staff of typists can do the transcrib- 
ing. 

The dictaphone is a new right arm to 
the business correspondent whose desk 
is piled high with letters in every mail. 
He dictates the first minute he is ready 
—and any one or all of a dozen oper- 
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TRYING TO STUDY IT OUT IN THE OLD WAY 


ators can transcribe his work. No mat- 
ter how well he knows what he wants 
to say or how fast he hustles it off, the 
dictaphone “gets it.” 

There are no disconcerting queries 
or “repeat it’? requests to interrupt the 
person dictating. He knows that 
what he says has been engraved by the 
sapphire on the brilliant surface of the 
dictaphone cylinder—and that the op- 
erator can make her dictaphone repeat 
any word or sentence as often as she 
likes, if she by any possibility does not 
understand it the first time, or the sec- 
ond time. The correspendent knows 
when he dictates that his ready-to-sign 
correspondence will be on his desk 
early and right, and that if required 
the last letter of the day or the most 
important letter of his correspondence 
can be in process of typewriting one 
minute after he has dictated it. 


@ 


HE primary purpose of the dicta- 
phone is to conserve the costly 
time of the high-priced man. But the 
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same result applies to the operator and 
transcription. From the dictating end 
of the dictaphone system, one business 
man will best appreciate it as a means 
of getting through his regular mail 
earlier; another as an amanuensis that 
is ready at his elbow every minute of 
the day, or night. Another man will 
appreciate it as a money maker and a 
time saver, pure and simple; another 
as a producer of better looking letters ; 
another as a godsend in work that has 
to be done overtime, early or late; and 
still another as a means of supplement- 
ing his work at the office by dictation 
at home, night or day. 

The dictaphone system is to-day an 
integral part of the office system of 
great railroad companies and great 
banking institutions, and is appreciated 
particularly in thoroughly systematized 
offices, not merely for the purpose of in- 
creasing the productiveness of every 
typewriting machine in the system 
(which the Dictaphone does), but also 
to unburden the highest priced execu- 
tives of the incessant annoyances and 
exasperating delays incident to a short- 
hand intermedium between the impor- 
tant message—the hurried memorandum 
—the rough idea—and the finished 
typewritten page. 

Dictaphone dictation is the direct 
method of dictation, and is the one 
method wherever efficiency is a fact 
and not a theory. It has been well 
proved over and over again by indi- 
vidual business men, by the officers of 
many banking institutions, as well as 
by writers and the busiest specialists 
in the medical profession, by the ablest 
lawyers, by the well-known preachers 
by government officials, department 
heads, in the largest manufacturing or- 
ganizations—in fact, by every concern 
of every type where efficiency is a nec- 
essity. No business man can possibly 
ignore the Dictaphone without shutting 
his eyes. 

It is not merely an assertion, but a 
provable fact, that when you dictate 
to the Dictaphone, you are increasing 
the finished output of every typist from 
one-third to a half; and reducing the 
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cost of letters from a third to a half at 
the same time. 


co) 


O much for the Dictaphone from 
the executive man’s end and the 
economy end. It is just as important 
just as interesting, just as convincing 
from the typist’s end of the work. And 
it is invariably the fastest, cleverest 
stenographers who appreciate the relief 
the Dictaphone affords. Dictaphone 
dictation is direct—there is no note 
taking between the spoken word and 
the typewritten sheet. The actual voice 
is better, quicker, surer than the pencil 
and hearing is far easier than hear- 
ing plus note-taking and note-reading. 
The Dictaphone operator gets what 
is said—not what she reads from her 
notebook of what was said—and as the 
necessity for repeating words or sen- 
tences arises, she can hear them re- 
peated forty times without embarrass- 
ment or annoyance to anyone. In ste- 
nography the nervous strain of pencil 
marking everything is real and no one 
knows it better than the thousands of 
skilled stenographers who are now tak- 
ing their dictation direct from Dicta- 
phone cylinders. Every notebook 
filled with shorthand notes means from 
one to six hours of trying work—and 
every minute of it is wasted—every 
minute of it represents inefficiency in 
the handling of correspondence. When 
one dictates to the Dictaphone, the typ- 
ist does not do more work, but she does 
produce more letters. And the better 
stenographer she is the better Dicta- 
phone operator she will become. For 
skillful stenography is not a product of 
nimble fingers, but of brains. And 
every quality that has contributed to 
making a valuable stenographer will be 
apparent in her work as a Dictaphone 


operator. 
& 








T is interesting to summarize the 
operation of dictating and transcrib- 
ing Dictaphone dictation. 
sider dictation. 


Let us con- 
Snap on the switch 
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when you begin your day’s work. Slip 
a blank cylinder on the Dictaphone. 
Set the “dictate” lever, get your pa- 
pers before you and then talk naturally 
and easily into the receiver. 
a hand control while you are speaking 
and release it whenever you stop. You 
indicate any corrections on the memo- 
randum pad as you go along. When- 
ever you want to hear what you have 
dictated, simply reverse the “dictate” 
lever and listen. Then when a cylin- 
der is filled, place the papers with it 
in the rack. That is all. 
than it sounds, because in your first 
two hours’ dictation every act will be- 
come automatic and unconscious. 

Now, the transcribing of Dictaphone 
dictation. Your operator snaps on the 
switch when she begins her day’s work. 
She slips your dictated cylinder on her 
Dictaphone, throws down the _ repro- 
ducer-lever, hangs the hearing tubes 
lightly in her ears, presses the foot 
control, listens to your first few words 
and begins typewriting. When the dic- 
tation goes too fast for her, she re- 
leases the foot control until she catches 
up. And that is all. Except that she 


You press 


It is easier 





WORKING WITH 


SPEED AND ACCURACY 
NEW WAY 


IN THE 








quickly finds that the mechanical proc- 
esses have become wholly automatic and 
unconscious. 

For service in the bank, and for the 
banker individually, it would seem that 
the Dictaphone is destined to come into 
favor. In an institution where details 
and accuracy are such important fac- 
tors, the Dictaphone meets the require- 
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ments, for it never guesses at anything. 
It is exactness carried to the last de- 
gree. And accuracy, too. Anything 
that is dictated to the Dictaphone is 
typewritten that way. Or if it isn’t, 
you can very easily check it up with 
your dictated cylinder for the record, 
the actual words of what you said, is 
there engraved on the cylinder. 
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Book Reviews 





Uncie Sam, Banker: 1910-1940. By 
James A. Fulton. McKeesport, Pa.: 
Hutchison & Broadbent. 


HIS is a forward look to the day 
when the present tendency to- 
ward Government banking shall 

have culminated in the practical taking 
over of all bank deposits by a public 
bank, owned and operated by the Feder- 
al government. This bank will make loans 
at a uniform rate of two per cent., the 
profits on these loans to go into the 
Treasurv in lieu of Federal taxes now 
paid. The ordinary banks will be pro- 
hibited from receiving deposits, but may 
still lend their capital. The Public Bank 
is to print a volume of legal-tender notes 
equal to its deposits and thus be in a 
position to pay deposits on demand. 

These proposals may seem far 
fetched; but, as the author points out, 
they are but a logical development of 
the postal savings bank and the Federal 
Reserve Banks. The author (who per- 
sonifies himself as “Uncle Sam’) says 
(page 63): 

“The Postal Bank was simply a ven- 
ture of our own and-upen our own re- 
sponsibility. But the Federal Reserve 
Banks were based upon capital stock 
which I arbitrarily forced the banks to 
contribute, and their central manage- 
ment was by a board appointed by my- 
self. Even though I was doing it for 


the general welfare, and for the welfare 
of most of the banks, it was possibly a 
little high-handed to walk into every 
bank, pick up a bundle of their money 
regardless of their own views, and use 
it to open up another bank. 

“The Postal Bank was a recognition 
of the right to get into the banking busi- 
ness on my own hook, but the Federal 
Reserve Act in a way added insult to in- 
jury by assuming the power of making 
the existing banks furnish the working 
capital for another bank, under penalty 
of being practically forced from the 
banking field.” 

Some bankers may be disposed to re- 
gard the proposals above mentioned as 
chimerical, but are they not really in 
line with many of the arguments put 
forward at the time the Federal Reserve 
Act was pending? Do you not remem- 
ber the high authorities who declared 
that the Government had set credit free 
from the bankers? How did they do it? 
Why, by having “Uncle Sam” get deeper 
into the banking business. And that is 
all that Mr. Fulton proposes. His argu- 
ments for low interest rates sound exact- 
ly like what Comptroller Williams said 
only a few weeks ago in his address be- 
fore the Kentucky Bankers’ Association. 

Those who believe in the present 
money and banking system cannot, of 
course, agree with Mr. Fulton’s theories. 
But they will find his book extremely 
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interesting, and apparently representing 
a very strong tendency in the public 
mind. Bankers ought to read this book 
in order to get an idea of what some 
people think about the banking business, 
and perhaps the author’s view is more 
common than most bankers realize. The 
arguments and principles presented can- 
not be approved, but they are very 
clearly and plausibly stated. 

The Federal Reserve Act provides for 
the regulation of the volume of currency, 
and partially of credit also, by the Fed- 
eral Government. Will the next step 
be a Federal Bank that will monopolize 
the country’s banking business? We 
seem to be in for Government ships. 
Will the next radical departure be Gov- 
ernment banks? 

a 


Tue Crry: Irs Finance, Jury, 1914, ro 
Juty, 1915, ann Arrer. By H. C. 
Sonne. London: Effingham Wilson. 


LL who are observing the progress 

of the Great European conflict 
well understand that its financial history 
is of great importance. Some day the 
complete story will be written, but that 
can not be done, of course, until after 
the war ends and its record of ruin 
carefully examined. It is possible, how- 
ever, to set forth what has been done 
already, and this Mr. Sonne does. “The 
City” deals with the financial expedients 
employed in London on the outbreak of 
the great war and subsequently up to 
July of 1915. 

The outbreak of the war found the 
financial machinery of London. unpre- 
pared to meet the extraordinary de- 
mands so suddenly thrust upon it. Mr. 
Sonne enumerates and describes the 
various expedients employed, and with- 
out criticising either the Government or 
the bankers, he raises questions for 
‘ater discussion as to the wisdom of 
some of the measure, such as the mora- 
lorium and the issue of Government 
aper. He pays a strong tribute to the 
dmirable manner in which the Govern- 
nent and the banks coéperated in ex- 
‘ricating the country from an extremely 


perplexing situation. He discusses at 
length the question of London’s future 
position as the world’s money centre 
and frankly recognizes the possibility 
that New York may be in a position, 
as a result of the war, to contest very 
vigorously for that prize. 

The author of “The City” recom- 
mends that a properly constituted com- 
mittee be formed to study present and 
future financial problems so as to as- 
sure the wisest possible treatment of 
them. 

As intimated above, the past year and 
a half has been a period of extraordi- 
nary financial events, and their history 
is of exceptional interest to bankers and 
financial students. Mr. Sonne has set 
down a record of some of these events 
that is of great value as financial his- 
tory and of practical worth to those 
who may be called on at any time to 
encounter experiences similar to those 
of the banks and people of England 
since July, 1914. 


A History or CurrRENCY IN THE UNITED 
States; with a brief description of 
the currency systems of all commer- 
cial nations. By A. Barton Hepburn, 
LL.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. (Price, $2.50.) 


ONG years of experience in banking 

affairs, as an active executive of 
large banks, and as Superintendent of 
the Banking Department of the State of 
New York and Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, have exceptionally qualified the 
author of this volume for the work he 
has undertaken—to place before the 
public all the essential facts as to cur- 
rency coinage and banking from the 
country’s earliest history to the adop- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Act, to- 
gether with the indispensable political 
history connected therewith. 

By combining with the banking his- 
tory some of the related political history, 
Mr. Hepburn has at once made his 
treatise both more interesting and more 
valuable. In this country banking and 
currency legislation has been modified to 








“ta great extent by the attitude of political 
parties, and an accurate chronicle of our 
financial experiences must take due note 
of this fact. 

A careful reading of this volume 
shows that the author has admirably suc- 
ceeded in his attempt to present a com- 
plete statement of the banking and cur- 
rency experiences of the United States, 
and this book will undoubtedly take rank 
as an authoritative treatment on these 
matters. While it is a history rather 
than a commentary, Mr. Hepburn occa- 
sionally records his own opinions, and 
always in a way to clarify the principle 
involved. 

The record of banking and financial 
events is brought up to the present, in- 
cluding a number of the expedients 
adopted since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war. 


We 


Investors AND Money Makers. By F. 
W. Taussig, Professor of Economics 
in Harvard University. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 


HIS volume is made up of the sub- 

stance of lectures delivered at 
Brown University in connection with 
the celebration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of the University’s foundation. The 
theme of the book consists of the rela- 
tions of human instincts to man’s eco- 
nomic doings. The part of the book 
relating to the psychology of money- 
making is of especial interest. Profes- 
sor Taussig discusses the part played 
in money-making by the instinct of 
contrivance and construction, acquisi- 
tion or accumulation, domination, emu- 
lation, and sympathy, altruism and de- 
votion. He ascribes to domination— 
the love of power—and to emulation 
a large share of the desire to “make 
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money,” but notes that sympathy and 
the desire to be of service powerfully 
motive the activities of mankind. 


THT 
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ForEeEIGN ExcHANGE AND Foreign BILts 
iN THEORY AND IN Practice. By 
William F. Spalding. New York: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. (Price, $2.00 
net.) 


HESE are times when the foreign 

exchanges have special interest for 
bankers, manufacturers and merchants. 
Mr. Spalding, who is a certified asso- 
ciate of the Institute of Bankers, Lon- 
don, has aimed in this treatise to pay 
particular attention to foreign bills, and 
to intersperse practical transactions with 
theory and principles. One of the very 
interesting chapters is that on “The 
Money Markets of the World and the 
Great War.” 

This volume comes at an opportune 
time and affords a helpful guide to a 
better understanding of the exchange 
problem. 


We 


Votine Trusts: A CHAPTER IN RECENT 
Corporate History. By Henry A. 
Cushing. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. (Price, $1.50.) 


W ITH the information contained in 

this volume, one may gain a 
clearer knowledge of the voting trust as 
an instrument of corporation finance 
than has heretofore been possible. It 
gives the early history of voting trusts 
and the details of their more recent de- 
velopment. The text is divided into 
three main divisions—the significance, 
the contents and the law of voting trusts. 
It is a treatise that will be found valua- 
ble to investors, business men, trust com- 
pany officials and lawyers. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 





European 


THE PART OF BRITISH CREDIT 
IN THE WAR 


OMMENTING on England’s posi- 
tion as banker to the Allies, the 
“London Economist” says: 

“It is in no merely metaphorical sense 
that Great Britain is spoken of as 
banker to the Allies, and it is in no 
merely metaphorical sense that money 
and credit are described as the sinews 
of war. This war, far more than any 
other war in the history of the world, 
depends upon finance in the fullest 
sense, and when Lord Kitchener placed 
money alongside of men and munitions 
he was absolutely right. The machinery 
of war is prodigiously costly, and men 
have been mobilized in nations. All this 
has to be supported by those who re- 
main. It is a war of endurance. With- 
out money we can have neither men nor 
munitions, and the term money includes, 
of course, credit. Perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary fact about this war is that 
we have already borrowed at home in 
loans and treasury bills over eleven 
hundred millions sterling. Moreover, 
the governments of our self-governing 
colonies have raised considerable sums 
by domestic loans, and we have also 
borrowed fifty millions in the United 
States. Now the banking system which 
has enabled us to draw from the United 
Kingdom and from all parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire these unexampled sums with- 
out abandoning the gold standard and 
without issuing inconvertible paper cur- 
reney is a creation not of the Govern- 
ment but of voluntary individual effort. 
‘To assign the main credit for this won- 
derful achievement to the treasury or 
the Bank of England is mere nonsense. 
{f the treasury or the Bank of England 
had attempted to do anything of the 


kind in any other country in the world 
they would have merely courted com- 
plete and immediate failure. Germany 
has been able to finance the war on an 
inconvertible paper basis, because her 
commerce has been cut down, and she 
has been living on her own resources. 
But we are living on trade, not on pri- 
vation. The whole credit, the whole 
wealth, and the whole commercial posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom as it stood 
at the commencement of this war con- 
stituted a marvelous fabric, patiently 
built up by the industry and enterprise 
of manufacturers, merchants, ship- 
builders, bankers, and others who relied 
upon themselves, and, stimulated by 
emulation and competition, compara- 
tively unimpeded by Government, un- 
supported and unembarrassed by tariffs, 
created the greatest money power in the 
world, made London the centre of the 
world’s exchanges and universal pro- 
vider of credit for traders of all nation- 
alities in all parts of the world. 

“All this accumulated power, all these 
resources of money and credit, were 
thrown by the British Government in 
August, 1914, into the service of the 
Allies. In fact, the financial story of 
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the war so far has been the story of 
British resources being applied without 
stint or limit to the prosecution of war 
in all parts of the world, by sea and by 
land, and to the pecuniary support of 
I'rance, Russia, Belgium, Servia, and 
Italy. Considering that out of every £5 
spent since the war began at least £4 
have been borrowed, the importance of 
credit ought to be clearly realized by 
every statesman and by every one who 
professes to form an opinion on policy. 
Our credit is now almost everything; it 
comes next to the navy, and the two 
cannot be dissociated; for if either suf- 
fer our food supplies would be endan- 
gered. In one sense credit is at the 
mercy of the Government and of the 
treasury, for a great false step of policy 
or continuance in a false course would 
bring disaster. “ The responsibility of 
the Prime Minister and of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and of the Cabi- 
net as a whole is prodigious. But there 
is also a responsibility upon the banks 
of the United Kingdom, of our self-gov- 
erning colonies and of India. Every 
one of our banks, great and small, is a 
self-governing element in this great vol- 
untary mechanism, upon which the suc- 
cessful conduct of the war, the mainte- 
nance of our industry and commerce de- 
pend. The bankers have but to realize 
their importance and then they will be 
ready to act and to advise once more as 


We hope that both 


occasion requires. 
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they and the treasury will fully realize 
our obligations and the necessity for 
maintaining at all hazards the converti- 
bility of the currency and the freedom 
of gold. For a hoarded gold reserve, 
however large, has been proved by this 
war, if it was not proved before, to be 
no safeguard at all against the depre- 
ciation of a paper currency. In one 
sense gold is the basis of credit, in an- 
other credibility. But if a nation out- 
runs the constable its case will resemble 
that of the individual who spends more 
than he can find out of income or credit. 
Therefore, whatever else we do, we must 
maintain our financial equilibrium. With 
that and the command of the sea, we 
cannot be defeated.” 


oF 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HE annual report of the court of 

directors of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland was submitted to the court of 
proprietors on November 24, 1915. Net 
profits of the year after providing for 
all bad and doubtful debts amounted to 
£293,73 The midsummer dividend at 
the rate of ten per cent. per annum, 
less income tax, amounted to £89,479, 
and it was proposed to pay a similar 
dividend of £87,395 at Christmas. 
After writing off expenditure on bank 
buildings and heritable property and 
applying £270,000 towards deprecia- 
tion on stocks, undivided profits at cred- 
it of rest amounted to £800,986. De- 
posits with accrued interest on October 
9, 1915, were £19,144,394, and total 
assets amounted to £24,695,787. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COM- 
MERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HE annual report of the court of 
ordinary directors to the share- 
holders of the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland shows that the net profits for 
the year ending October 30, 1915, were 
£240,923. In July, 1915, a half year’s 
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dividend at the rate of sixteen per cent. 
per annum was paid and amounted to 
£80,000. In their report the directors 
recommended that a dividend for the 
second half-year amounting to £80,000 
also be paid. It was also recommended 
that £100,000 be credited to the bank’s 
investments as a further general pro- 
vision for depreciation, and that £5,000 
be applied in reduction of the cost of 
bank premises, leaving £25,731 to be 
carried forward to the next year’s ac- 
count. 

Total assets on November 1, 1915, 
were £23,358,859 and total deposits 
were £19,036,911. The directors pointed 
out in their report that the large in- 
crease in the amount invested in British 
Government securities was _ brought 
about by subscriptions to the loans 
raised to finance the war. The directors 
also announced that with a view to 
meeting the requirements at the London 
branch the adjoining house in Lombard 
street had been purchased. Negotia- 
tions for purchase had been in progress 
for a considerable time. 
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ALLOTMEN'I OF $50,000,000 BRIT- 
ISH BANKING LOAN 


MERICAN bankers have negoti- 

ated a $50,000,000 loan with eight 
London banks for a period of six 
months at 4144 per cent. interest. Four 
of these banks have obligated them- 
selves to the extent of $7,500,000 each 
and four to the extent of $5,000,000 
each. The list follows: 


Lloyds Bank .........20..000+0+ 200900000 
london City & Midland.......... 7,500,000 
l.ondon County & Westminster.... 7,500,000 
Union of London & Smith’s....... 7,500,000 
enn A eee 5,000,000 
a kk. Rae eee 5,000,000 
National Provincial of England... 5,000,000 
London Joint Stock Bank........ 5,000,000 


This loan was made through a com- 
mittee of which Frank A. Vanderlip, 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York, is chairman. This commit- 
tee will issue participation certificates 


to banks in the United States which 
desire to share in the transaction. Par- 
ticipation in the loan includes the obli- 
gations of all eight London banks in 
accordance with the ratio of the part 
taken by these banks. 

As soon as the loan transaction is 
completed the money will be turned over 
that bankers have now got their funds 
in a terminable security, and that so far 
as British Government stock is con- 
cerned,, there should now be no ques- 
to the correspondents of the eight Lon- 
don banks, who are expected to re- 
deposit the proceeds with banks under 
an arrangement by which interest will 
be paid on balances. 

Eleven million pounds sterling of 
British Government bonds have been de- 
posited by the eight London banks with 
the Bank of England as security for the 
loan. ‘The London committee consists 
of Lord Cunliffe, governor of the Bank 
of England; Sir Felix Schuster, gov- 





Established 
July 15, 1895 


Banco de 
ver Guatemala 


Directors 
ADOLFO STAHL D. B. HODGSDON 
J. R. CAMACHO 
C. GALLUSSER, Manager 


Authorized Capital $10,000.000.00 
Capital subscribed and paid up 2,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund 7,652,576.16 
Contingency Fund 3.500,000.00 


Foreign Correspondents 


New York: Messrs. G. Amsinck & Co.,; 
Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal: The Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex. 
ico: Banco Nacional de Mexico Paris: 
Messrs. de Neuflize & Cie. London: Deutsche 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; London County 
& Westminster Bank, Ltd. Hamburg: Deutsche 
Bank Filiale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & 
Sohne, Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder & Co.; 


Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid; Messrs. 
Garcia Calamarte & Cia. Barcelona: Messrs 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cia.; Banco Hispano 


Americano. Milano; Credito Italiano. 


Agencies in Guatemala 


Antigua Puerto Barrios Escuintla 
Jutiapa Zacapa Mazatenango 
Pochuta Coban Ocos 
Coatepeqne Retalhuleu Tambador 
Livingston Salama 


General Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 
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ernor of the Union of London & Smith's 
Bank, and Sir Edward Holden, man- 
aging director of the London City & 
Midland Bank. 


& 


Latin-America 


REPORT ON BANKING FACILI- 
TIES 


HE importance of banking facili- 

ties in South America as an ad- 
junct to the development of our com- 
merce with the Latin-American repub- 
lics led the Department of Commerce 
to authorize an inquiry by William H. 
Lough of New York. An extended re- 
port by him based on six months of 
investigation has been issued in book 
form by the department under the title 
“Banking Opportunities in South 
America.” 

British banks, according to Mr. 
Lough’s report, have taken the lead in 
financing the development of the chief 
Scuth American countries. Five banks 
with an aggregate capital and surplus 
of $60,000,000 and total deposits and 
credits in accounts current of over a 
quarter of a billion dollars, have the 
bulk of the business. The largest and 
most important British institution has 
paid dividends of twenty per cent. an- 
rually for many years. This institu- 
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tion is the London and River Plate 
Bank, which was established in 1862, 
and has now a paid-up capital of $9,- 
000,000, with about thirty branches, in- 
cluding subsidiary banks in Brazil, 
Chile, and Peru. The other British 
banks, while paying smaller dividends, 
have all established themselves firmly. 

German interests combined, and there 
are four banks. These have developed 
largely as a part of the German plan 
of assisting commercial development, 
although Mr. Lough says, so far as 
South America is concerned, there is 
no evidence that the German Govern- 
ment has lent its active assistance to the 
upbuilding of these institutions. They 
have rather been the product of Ger- 
man business organization, by which 
each of several groups of industries 
centres around its own particular bank. 
In furthering the interests of these in- 
dustries the banks have found it de- 
sirable to establish themselves in South 
America. 

The only branch of an American in- 
stitution on the ground, that of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, has not 
been established long enough, Mr. 
Lough says, to permit any extended re- 
view of its activities. Mr. Lough’s re- 
port indicates that there is room for 
many other branches of American banks 
in South America, but it is evident that 
these must be established and managed 
along right lines if they expect to be- 
come successful. The best present open- 


| 
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ing seems to be on the west coast of 
Chile and Peru. 

It is suggested that American bank- 
ers and other financial men might find 
it worth while to unite to establish in 
South America either an independent 
American bank or a branch bank of in- 
stitutions in this country. The report 
discusses every phase of the problem of 
establishing such American institutions. 


& 


MEXICO TO HAVE FEDERAL 
BANK 


HE “New York Sun” states that it 

has been learned on reliable author- 
ity that the Administration, responding 
to diplomatic representations, has de- 
cided to show leniency toward the State 
banks whose concessions were declared 
forfeited. 

These institutions are capitalized al- 
most exclusively by foreigners and will 
be allowed every opportunity to satisfy 
the authorities regarding their ability to 
guarantee outstanding notes. They will 
be invited by the Administration to en- 
ter with the National Bank and the 
Bank of London and Mexico to form a 
federal bank of issue. Minister Nieto 
will confer with Carranza on this mat- 
ter. He says the commission appointed 
to acquire the Laguna region cotton 
crop, according to Carranza’s decree, 
acquired 6,000,000 pesos’ worth. The 


commission is now studying means to 
acquire the rest. 

The cotton shortly will be distributed 
among Mexican manufacturers at cost 
price, supplying a shortage which 
caused factories to close. The first cot- 
ton trains have already arrived. 

Antonio Manero, a member of the 
bank investigators, said that the Ad- 
ministration will endeavor to get all 
banks to unite with the federal bank, 
using their combined coin and metallic 
bar surplus, to guarantee notes. He 
thinks combined guarantees totaf more 
than $100,000,000. He says that the 
federal bank will be established as soon 
as Carranza and Nieto confer in San 
Luis Potosi. 


& 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN 
ARGENTINA 


RGENTINE commercial failures 
by months for 1915, compared 
with corresponding months of 1914, 
show an encouraging decrease, especial- 
ly for August, although the 1914 figures 
for that month included the failure of 
the French Bank (Banco Frances y Rio 
de la Plata). This bank has since been 
reorganized and is again operating in a 
normal way, paying off its creditors and 
depositors in quarterly quotas. 
The comments of the Buenos Aires 
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Herald on the August showing are of 
interest: 

There is a natural feeling of satis- 
faction in commercial circles at the 
diminution in the return of failures and 
settlements for August. Compared with 
this time last year the difference is 
marked, liabilities then figuring at $36,- 
814,875 against the $5,008,848 of the 
recent returns; but it ought not to be 
forgotten that part of the $36,000,000 
was made up of the liabilities of the 
French Bank (some $29,000,000), to- 
gether with two or three other big firms 
totaling at least $2,000,000. Thus ana- 
lyzed, the improvement is not so great, 
but nevertheless the August figures are 
the second lowest for the current year. 

Where the most hopeful signs are to 
be found are in the classified statements 
of the various debtors whose affairs are 
awaiting legal settlement. Trade in 
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general, wholesale and retail, figures 
much lower down the list than it has 
done for several months, the chief pro- 
portion of the $5,000,000 aforemen- 
tioned being chargeable to property 
owners, builders and bakers. The last 
item may at first appear strange, see- 
ing that bread is always in demand, but 
their presence on the list for over 
$400,000 may probably be put down 
to the adoption of the “cash on deliv- 
ery” system by the millers instead of 
the long credits formerly granted to the 
trade. 


& 


U.S. BANKS TO HELP FARMERS 
IN MEXICO 


RRANGEMENTS have been com- 

pleted for the establishment of a 
$10,000,000 credit in New York and 
New Orleans for hemp growers of the 
State of Yucatan, Mexico, who sell their 
product through a commission appointed 
by Governor Alvarado of the Mexican 
State. Money will be advanced by the 
National City Bank and Chase National 
Bank of New York and by the Inter- 
state Trust and Banking Company and 
Whitney Central Bank of New Orleans 
on bills of lading or American ware- 
house receipts issued on henequen or 
sisal grass delivered in good condition 
to the Tropical Commission Company. 


& 


GOLD RESERVE OF URUGUAYAN 
BANKS 


CCORDING to the monthly state- 

ment the average gold reserve of 
the banks of Uruguay in August was, 
in United States currency: Bank of 
the Republic, $16,010,007; private 
banks, $4,635,660; total $20,645,667, 
against a total of $20,241,691 in July. 
Moreover, the Bank of the Republic 
held in custody on the account of the 
private banks the sum of $1,853,186 (in 
July $1,911,587). 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—In addition to the election of Ed- 
ward Holbrook as vice-president, suc- 
ceeding Joseph W. Harriman, resigned, 
noted on another page, the Merchants 
National Bank of New York has ap- 
pointed Frank L. Hilton first assistant 
cashier. George S. Talbot has also 
been made an assistant cashier in addi- 
tion to Mr. Hilton and Owen E. Payn- 
ter. 


—The Federal Reserve Bank will re- 


move early this month from its present 
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offices in the Harvey Fisk & Sons build- 
ing, No. 62 Cedar street, to the Pine 
and Nassau streets corner of the new 
Equitable building, where the vault 
space and the office accommodation is 
larger. 


—At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company, Donald G. 
Geddes, of the firm of Clark, Dodge & 
Co., was elected a director to fill a 
vacancy. 


—Roger P. Kavanagh, who was re- 
cently appointed manager of the new 
uptown office of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company, is well known in the banking 
community. He resigned his position of 
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MANAGER NEW UPTOWN OFFICE OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Deposits Increased 


More than |OOZ 


One Florida Banker writes : 


“During the past year 
our deposits have increased 
more than 100%, and I feel 
greatly indebted to you.” 


Such appreciation we get from 
clients in all parts of the 
country. We will gladly tell 
you how we get such results 
as mentioned by these Bankers 


COLLINS 
PUBLICITY SERVICE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











examiner in the New York State Bank- 
ing Department to become associated 
with the Metropolitan Trust Company 
and will assume the management of the 
new uptown office upon the completion 
of the new building at 716 Fifth avenue. 

Mr. Kavanagh was appointed an ex- 
aminer on June 1, 1908, by the then 
superintendent of banks, Hon. Clark 
Williams. Prior to that time he was 
for many years connected with the Fifth 
Avenue Bank of New York. During 
the term of Superintendent of Banks 
George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., he com- 
menced to supervise the examinations of 
the large institutions located in the met- 
ropolitan district, which includes the 
Greater City of New York. He was 
engaged in this branch of the service 
up to the time of his resignation and is 
welh known for his work in this con- 
nection, 

Mr. Kavanagh’s long experience in 
the Fifth avenue field particularly 


equips him for the character of service 
which it is the intention of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company to render to the 
patrons of its uptown office. Besides 
his long practical experience in the 
Fifth Avenue Bank, which was consider- 
ably broadened by his experience in the 
New York State Banking Department, 
he has always taken a deep interest in 
the educational side of banking ques- 
tions. He has been active in the affairs 
of the American Institute of Banking 
since its inception, having been secre- 
tary for two years and president for 
one year of the New York chapter. Mr. 
Kavanagh's position in the State Bank- 
ing Department was an important one 
and he only left that department be- 
cause the position offered to him by the 
Metropolitan Trust Company offered a 
broader field for his activities. 

With the opening of the new Fifth 
avenue branch the Metropolitan Trust 
Company gives evidence of its continued 
development under the management of 
George C. Van Tuyl, Jr. The deposits 
of that institution at the beginning of 
his presidency were $20,000,000 and at 
the present time amount to $55,000,000, 
or an increase of $35,000,000. The fig- 
ures published showing its condition in 
connection with the, recent call of the 
State Banking Department showed that 
its deposits during the twelve months 
had increased 100 per cent. 


—The board of directors of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has declared the regular quarterly divi- 
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BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
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dend of six per cent. and an extra divi- 
dend of two per cent., payable Decem- 
ber 31 to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 22. 





Cart J. Scumipiapr 


RECENTLY ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT CHASE 
NATIO“IAL BANK 


-At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Chase National 
Bank, Carl J. Schmidlapp was elected a 
vice-president. For the past six years 





Mr. Schmidlapp has been connected 
with the Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York, and before that he was connected 
with the First National Bank of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


—It was announced on December 16 
by Seward Prosser, president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, that William 
C. Poillon had resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the company, to become a gen- 
eral partner in the banking firm of 
Messrs. Tucker, Anthscny & Co., of this 
city and Boston. 

Mr. Poillon commenced his business 
career in 1889 as an employee of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, and after 
filling various positions was elected 
president of that company in January, 
1911. At the time of the merger of the 
Mercantile Trust Company with the 
Bankers Trust Company in August, 
1911, Mr. Poillon was elected a vice- 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $550,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. MeWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


Vice-Presidents 


president of the latter company, which 
office he has held to the present time. 


—The Bankers Trust Company has 
been appointed bond registrar for the 
issue of 414 per cent. bonds of the 
Anglo-French loan into which the 
$500,000,000 of five per cent. bonds are 
convertible. Under the agreement just 
completed with the representatives of 
the British and French finance minis- 
tries, the trust company’s services will 
include receiving and safeguarding the 
original issue of 414 per cent. bonds in 
both coupon and registered form; de- 
livering 415 per cent. bonds in exchange 
for the five per cent. bonds; registering 
as to principal the coupon 415 per cent. 
bonds and transferring them; transfer- 
ring the fully registered 412 per cent. 
bonds; exchanging coupon bonds for 
fully registered bonds and vice versa; 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


exchanging registered or coupon bonds 
of one denomination for those of an- 
other; and keeping records of the issue 
of all 414 per cent. bonds. 

No charge will be made to the public 
for any exchange of 5 per cent. bonds 
into 414 per cent. bonds. 


—At the regular semi-monthly meet- 
ing of the Forum Section of New York 
Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing, on Wednesday evening, December 
1, the subject for discussion was “The 
Federal Reserve Banks and Our Gold 
Reserve.” An able address on this sub- 
ject was delivered by John E. Ro- 
vensky assistant cashier of the National 
Bank of Commerce of New York. 


—At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the American Exchange 
National Bank the resignation of Row- 
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land G. Hazard as a director of that in- 
stitution was accepted with much regret. 
Mr. Hazard had been a director since 
April 11, 1910. As he is a director of 
several Providence institutions and 
makes his home at Peace Dale, R. I., 
Mr. Hazard has complied with the pro- 
visions of the Clayton Act, in order to 
he able to retain his directorship in the 
Rhode Island institutions. He will be 
succeeded on the board of the American 
Exchange National by Stephen B. Flem- 
ing. The latter is president of the In- 
ternational Agricultural Corporation 
and is allied with many large and sub- 
stantial undertakings. 


& 
Philadelphia 


—So that the receivership of the 
Chestnut Street National Bank and its 
affairs under the supervision of the 
court might be wound up, Howard E. 
Young, substitute receiver, has obtained 


from Judge Dickinson in the United 
States District Court permission to offer 
for sale the assets that remain in his 
hands. 

The bank was placed in the hands 
of George H. Earle as receiver in 1899. 
Mr. Earle served in that capacity until 
March 23, 1908, and upon his resigna- 
tion Mr. Young was appointed receiver 
by the then Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency William B. Ridgely. The affairs 
of the bank are now in such shape as to 
permit the management of the receiver- 
ship to close, excepting the disposal of 
certain assets of doubtful value. 


—Under the heading “1916—?” 
President C. S. Calwell of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank makes the fol- 
lowing interesting statement in the De- 
cember 22, 1915, issue of “The Ad- 
vance,” the monthly publication of the 
Corn Exchange: 

“One year has changed our foreign 
trade balances from $500,000,000 on 
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Planters National Bank 
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the debit side of the sheet to three or 
four times this amount to our credit. 

“What will America do with this huge 
sum? Will it be used as a basis for 
credit for the enlargement of our for- 
eign trade in building and further 
equipping railroads, power plants, pub- 
lic utilities and the general developing 
of our resources? 

“It depends entirely upon our legis- 
lators whether we shall enter upon a 
period of the greatest advancement this 
country has ever seen or drift along 
under shortened sail. 

“It is our earnest wish that nineteen 
hundred and sixteen will bring a better 
understanding between legislators and 
business men that both may thereby 
benefit, and the whole country enjoy its 
full measure of prosperity.” 


& 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


—The Beacon Trust Co. in a state- 
ment of condition as of Nov. 1, 1915, 
shows total deposits of $12,840,165.44. 
With capital of $600,000, the surplus 
and profits have increased to $975,- 
956,52, and the total assets stood at that 
date at $14,416,121.96. 


‘The accumulation of funds in the 
banks the last year has not been looked 
en with the highest degree of pleasure 
by bankers says the Boston Herald. The 
income of money is greater in times 
of scarcity than under plethoric condi- 
tions. Yet this very accumulation has 
put Boston on the financial map as the 
possessor of three “hundred-million- 
dollar-banks.” Time was, not so long 
ago, that our city boasted but one such 
institution. Even then, when deposits 
were at low ebb, they often fell con- 
siderably under that figure. But the 
current totals of deposits give those in- 
stitutions a prestige of which Presidents 
Gaston, Wing and Stockton may well 
be proud. 
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—The Colonial National Bank of 
Hartford, Conn., opened for business 
Nov. 8. Gen. Lucius A. Barbour is 
president, Edward C. Frisbie, vice- 
president; Myron A. Andrews, vice- 
president and cashier, and F. S. Flagg 
assistant cashier, all having been for- 
merly connected with the Charter Oak 
National Bank, which went into liqui- 
dation. 

—At the date of the Nov. 10 call of 
the comptroller the Springfield (Mass.) 
National Bank had demand deposits of 
$4,356,265.34 and time deposits of 
%1,068,784.67, with total assets of 
$7,298,312.22. 

& 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 
Speaking of conditions in the West, 
the National City Bank says in a re- 
cent trade letter: 
“The West is about the brightest spot 
in the country, for an immense volume 


of business is being done with the move- 
ment spreading to virtually all indus- 
tries. The primary market movement 
of gains is surpassing all records and 
the car shortage on many lines is becom- 
ing acute. In many localities there is 
considerable complaint about the condi- 
tion of corn, and farmers are selling 
the best corn at very good prices. Ad- 
vices from various sections tell of re- 
duced acreage for new winter wheat, but 
it is impossible to say yet what the real 
condition is. Most farming communities 
are enjoying a high degree of prosperity 
which is likely to continue for some time 
to come. The country merchant is mak- 
ing large purchases in this market to 
supply the demand for the sort of mer- 
chandise which ordinarily moves as soon 
as prosperity becomes prevalent in the 
erop districts.” 
& 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—The Drovers National Bank has 
leased the property at the stock yards 
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For instance, last month one of our 
clients, (name on request) wrote: 


““ We had our opening on 

*“ the evening of the 17th 

*“ as planned, for two and 

*“ one-half hours. There 

* was a steady procession 

*" passing down the lobby 

*“ returring through the 

*" working space, and we 

*“ have yet to hear an un- 
** complimentary remark. 

** All were well pleased and 
** surprised at the archi- 

*“ tectural design, conven- 
*“ ience and harmony of the 
** fittings. ”* 





That is the last chapter. 


If every banker could but know of the pre- 
liminary service we freely offer, the gain would 


be almost as great. 


We say this because we are able to place at 
your command, in the earliest tentative con- 
sideration of your work, the data resulting from 
the solution of hundreds of problems similar 
to your own. We are often able to say at the 
outset that a contemplated expenditure will or 
will not achieve the result expected. 


This service is of real value and costs you 
nothing. 


We want every banker to feel absolutely free 
to avail himself of this help because it is part 
of our general effort to cover our great field. 


So, why not write today and ask about our 
work ? 


BANKERS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


NO. 106 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


























Our Financial Department 


Has special facilities for handling 

: the deposits of banks, bankers and 

if ty +12 E aa business men at attractive rates. 
This is but one of our seven 


Correspondence Invited 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 











on the southeast corner of Sixteenth and  cther valuable feature and will serve to 
Genesee streets for forty years at an keep the business section of the city in- 
annual rental of $12,000. After the tact. 
building is remodeled the bank will oc- ’ ; 

6 —D. D. Walker, Jr., of the firm of 


‘upy all of the first floor. ‘ 
ee nee er ee Ely Walker Drygoods Company, one of 
& 


St. Louis 


[By a Special Correspondent} 











—Deposits of the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis, as reported to 
the Comptroller December 31, 1915, 
were $46,000,000 as against $43,753,- 
798.52 at the time of the November 





Berkeley, California 


10th call. Total resources increased OUR BERKELEY 
from $64,964,891.77 to $67,556,408.50. business is invited on 
the basis of prompt and 

; efficient service. This bank 
—The Missouri Pacific R. R. earned is the oldest in the city and 
three and a quarter million dollars in offers advantages worth the 


: consideration of other bank- 
October, which was better than any pre- ‘ ee Seiceetag es k- 
A ers having business in this 


vious October in three years, and in the locality. 
month of November the earnings were a. W, WAYLOR.......... sisi 
greater than for any other month in the F. L. NAYLOR..... Vice-President 
* , > ¢ 7 + 2 W. E. WOOLSEY .. Vice-President 
history of the road, being $4,861,000. F.C. MORTIMER....__...Cashier 
W. F. MORRISH.... Asst. Cashier 
mm + G. T. DOUGLAS Asst. Cashier 
——The Federal Reserve Bank has now G. L. PAPE...........Asst. Cashier 


moved into its new quarters, formerly 

called the New National Bank of Com- FIRST NATIONAL 
merce Building, but now styled The 
Federal Reserve Building. The main BANK of BERKELEY 
banking room is on the second floor and y 

is one of the most beautiful rooms in the 
city. The finishing is all marble and take 
the general arrangement is ideal. The STATES 
location at Broadway and Pine is an- 









































items direct to 


can provide. 


When Banks, Firms and Individuals 
send their St. Paul and Northwestern 


The First National Bank of Saint Paul 


they get the most prompt and satis- 
factory service that fifty-three years of 
constant growth and wide experience 


Oldest Bank in Minnesota 


RESOURCES, FIFTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 

















the largest and most prosperous of St. 
Louis wholesale drygoods houses, is an- 
nounced as a director in the State Na- 
tional Bank. 


—St. Louis banks showed an increase 
in deposits from September 2 to No- 
vember 10 of over $14,000,000. The 
gain since October 31, 1914, is still more 
marked, being in excess of $40,000,000, 
and the gain in exchange items and cash 
is in excess of $41,000,000. The loans 
and discounts are not as great as shown 
a year ago. 


—Messages from distinguished bank- 
ers in different cities, flashed upon a 
screen, were a feature of the annual 
banquet of the Bankers Club, held at 
the St. Louis Club on December 21. It 
was called a “speechless dinner,’ and 
proved to be one of the most novel ban- 
quets ever given in St. Louis. 

The messages had come to Mr. Ran- 
dolph, president of the Bankers’ Club, 
and chairman of the board, National 
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Bank of Commerce, in letters and tele- 
grams from A. B. Hepburn, George M. 
Reynolds, Richard Delafield, James B. 
Forgan, A. H. Wiggin, F. O. Wetmore, 
William Woodward, F. A. Vanderlip, 
Comptroller of the Currency John Skel- 
ton Williams, and Secretary of the 
Treasury William G. McAdoo. 

There were fictitious messages from 








TO BANKS SEEKING A PROFI- 
CIENT PUBLICITY MANAGER 


FINANCIAL PUBLICITY 
MAN of widely recognized 
proficiency, now engaged more 
particularly with internal banking 
efficiency, would consider a per- 
manent association as advertising 
manager for a large institution. 
Address, Advertising Manager, 
Tue Bankers MAGazIne. 
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local bankers, which evoked a great deal 
of laughter. There were also several 
reels of humorous films. 

In the annual election George T. Rid- 
dle, president of the Franklin Bank, 
was made president of the club. F. 
O. Watts, president of the Third Na- 
tional Bank, was advanced to Mr. Rid- 
dle’s place as first vice-president of the 
club, and N. A. MeMillan, president of 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company, 
was elected second vice-president. 

A. Orville Wilson, vice-president of 
the State National Bank, was re-elected 
treasurer, and A. C. White, manager of 
the St. Louis Clearing-House Associa- 
tion, was re-elected secretary. The two 
members who, with the officers, consti- 
tute the executive committee, are: Au- 
gust E. Booker, cashier of the Manches- 
ter Bank, and J. S. Calfee, cashier of 
the Mechanics-American National Bank. 


& 
St. Paul 


—The Merchants Trust and Savings 
Bank has opened for business in hand- 
some quarters on the ground floor of the 
Merchants Bank building, Fourth and 
Robert streets. Since its organization 
it has had quarters with the Merchants 
National Bank. Activities of the bank 
include trusteeships, a savings depart- 
ment, investments and loans on city and 
farm property. 


& 


Detroit 


—Announcement was made recently 
that the property at the corner of Fort 
and Shelby streets had been sold to 
James Couzens and the National Bank 
of Commerce. The bank has bought 
that portion of the property imme- 
diately adjoining the building of the 
Peninsula State Bank on the west 
and having a frontage of fifty feet. On 
this site a building will be erected for 
the bank’s exclusive use. 

This step indicates a determination 


Resources 


$12,000,000.00 


If intelligent hand- 
ling of items and low 
rates appeal to you 
send us your Buffalo 
business 


THE 


PEOPLES 


OF 
BUFFALO 


Try our Service 


and you will be entirely 
satisfied 


A. D. BISSELL, President 
Cc. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres. 
E. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. 
-E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Pres. 
HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
Cc. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 





MINNEAPOLIS 


First and Security National 
Bank 


Resources Sixty-five Million Dollars 


Bankers who require the services of a thoroughly progressive 
yet safe and conservative institution will appreciate the ser- 
vice we render. Correspondence invited. 


HOME OF THE FIRST AND SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, MINNEAPOLIS 
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on the part of the National Bank of 
Commerce to make adequate provision 
for its greatly enlarged business—for 
that the bank is growing very rapidly 
may be seen from the folowing state- 
ment of deposits on the dates named: 


June 1, 1907 (opening day)... $837,000.00 
June 1, 1910 5,992,000.00 
PU Ty, Te asc cnivcnnssaees 10,753,000.00 
oe | errr erry rrr 17,990,000.00 


On the date last named the capital 
was $1,000,000; surplus fund, $500,- 
000; undivided profits, $288,594, and 
total resources, $20,211,722.50. 

This record, made in a little over 
eight years, does not represent any ab- 
sorption or consolidation, but is the re- 
sult of the bank’s own growth, reflect- 
ing in part the industrial, commercial 
and financial development of Detroit 
and in part also the very capable man- 
agement of the bank by President 
Richard P. Joy. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the National Bank of Commerce: 

Officers—Richard P. Joy, president; 
William P. Hamilton, vice-president; 
Henry H. Sanger, vice-president and 
cashier; Charles R. Talbot, vice-presi- 
dent; Samuel R. Kingston,  vice- 
president; William H. Courtaine, assist- 
ant cashier; Charles N. Maycock, as- 
sistant cashier; William J. Brownell, 
auditor. 

Directors—Frederick M. Alger, 
treasurer Alger, Smith & Co.; James 
Couzens, treasurer Ford Motor Co.; A. 
R. Demory, vice-president Timken-De- 
troit Axle Co.; Edwin Denby, treasurer 
Hupp Motor Car Co.; John F. Dodge, 
Dodge Bros.; Ralph M. Dyar, secre- 
tary Trussed Concrete Steel Co.; Edsel 
lord, Ford Motor Co.; Andrew H. 
Green, Jr., manager Solvay Process Co. ; 
William P. Hamilton, president Clinton 
Woolen Mfg. Co.; Charles H. Hodges, 
president Detroit Lubricator Co.; 
James Inglis, president American 
blower Co.; Richard P. Joy, president; 
Joseph Mack, president Joseph Mack 
Printing House; Edward M. Mancourt, 
Western manager Consolidation Coal 
“o.; Edwin H, Nelson, president Nel- 


Western National 
Bank 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Capital 
$1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits 
$347,000 


Resources 


$6,500,000 


CHARLES McKNIGHT, President 
D. G. STEWART, Vice-President 
GEORGE 8S. MACRUM, Vice-President 
H. C. BURCHINAL, Cashier 
RALPH V. HUKILL, Assistant Cashier 
GEO. H. GERWIG, Assistant Cashier 
B. J. MCCONNELL, Secretary 


This bank is thoroughly equip- 
ped to handle all business per- 
taining to banking, and invites 
the accounts of banks, corpora- 
tions, firms and individuals. 


Special attention given to col- 
lections and offers every facility 
and the attention o officers 
of long experience in the treat- 
ment ofallitems entrusted to it. 
We make a specialty of hand- 
ling Pittsburgh and Western 
Pennsylvania items in bulk. 
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Old National 
Bank 


of SpoKane 


(ee 
Sil 


ITH direct connections in 

every banking point through- 

out the ‘‘Inland Ewpire” -— 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center — The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Paefie Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 


OFFICERS 
D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUOMBIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
W. J. SMITHSON 
G. H. GREENWOOD J. W. BRADLEY 
Assistant Cashiers 


RESOURCES : $14,000,000 


oe eS 





son, Baker & Co.; John S. Newberry, 
president Detroit Steel Casting Co.; 
Murray W. Sales, president Murray W. 
Sales & Co.; Henry H. Sanger, vice- 
president and cashier; Benjamin S. 
Warren, president Hutchins Car Roof- 
ing Co.; Charles B. Warren, counsel for 
the bank. 

At present the National Bank of Com- 
merce is located in the Union Trust Co. 
building on Griswold street. The new 
building, on Fort street, will be advan- 
tageously situated in Detroit's new fi- 
nancial centre. 


& 


—The German-American Bank of 
Fort Madison, Iowa, has opened for 
business in its new quarters. The new 
banking rooms of this institution are said 
to be unsurpassed in southeastern Iowa 
and are fully equipped with all the ap- 
pliances and furnishings of a modern fi- 
nancial institution. 


—On December 1, 1915, the Citizens 
Savings & Trust Co. of Hope, Ark., 
opened for business as an affiliated in- 
stitution with the Citizens National 
Bank. The new company occupies quar- 
ters in an addition recently built on the 
Citizens National Bank building. It 
has a paid-up capital of $50,000, and a 
surplus of $5,000. Officers are as fol- 
lows: President, R. M. Lagrone; vice- 
president, R. M. Briant, and W. P. 


Ogee, secretary and treasurer. 


—Pupils of the Rightsell School of 
Little Rock, Ark., recently visited the 
German National Bank to get an inside 
view of the practical working of a bank- 
ing institution. The following letter 
written to Mr. W. A. Hicks, cashier of 
the bank, by the members of the class, 
testifies to the thoroughness with which 
the German National Bank co-operated 
in this very laudable scheme to educate 
school children in banking methods: 

“We enjoyed the trip to your bank, 
Tuesday, very much. We learned a 
great deal more about banks than we 





Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus, $600,000 


Located at the ““Gateway of the South”’ 


Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 46 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 


South. 


This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 
ing equipment that is unexcelled at 


Richmond, Virginia 


Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 
Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited 


National State and Gity Bank 


WM. H. PALMER, President 


WM. M. HILL, Vice-Presidont 


J. W. SINTON. Vice-President 


JULIEN H. HILL, Cashier 








had known before because your explana- 
tions were so clear and thorough.” 


& 


SOUTHERN STATES | 
Richmond 
[Special Correspondence] 


—Secretary of the Treasury William 
G. McAdoo visited Richmond recently, 
and while here was the guest of John 
Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the 
Currency. Mr. McAdoo came to Rich- 
mond to hear first-hand reports from 
citizens relative to the selection of a 
site for a new postoffice building, and 
to see personally the various places sug- 
gested. He was given a cordial wel- 
come by the bankers of the city, who 
turned out in full force in the Federal 
building to meet the distinguished visi- 
tor. 

—Several Richmord financiers and 
bank officials are connected with the 
Pirst National Bank of Hopewell, Va., 


which is expected to open its doors to 
the public in the near future. The 
Treasury Department in Washington 
has approved the application for organi- 
zation. 

- Among the Richmond people interest- 
ed in the new bank are Littleton Fitz- 
gerald, Jr., capitalist; Oliver J. Sands, 
president American National Bank; T. 
S. Winston, capitalist and contractor; 
James Mullin, attorney, and R. H. 
Bruce, capitalist and treasurer Rich- 
mond, Rappahannock & Northern Rail- 
road. 

Hopewell is the town that has sprung 
up like magic in the past twelve months 
and is adjoining the great plant of the 
DuPont Powder Co., at City Point. The 
place has a population of about 20,000 
people and is growing in size and popu- 
lation every day. The payroll of the 
DuPont company is said to be in excess 
of $1,500,000 a month. 


—Frank V. Baldwin, who was re- 
cently made president of the Hudson 
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FIRS 


Capital $3,750,000.00 


judgment and integrity. 





to be helpful are at your service. 


NATIONAL BANK 
TRUST &SAVINCSCO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over $60,000,000.00 
Our institutons offer complete banking and trust company facilities. 
Our officers and directors are all successful men—well known for their experience, 


‘Their interest in these banks extends to all who deal with them. 
Large resources, perfect banking organization and equipment, and a genuine desire 


| 


Deposits $52,200,000.00 











Trust Co. of New York, was for many 
years prominent in Richmond banking 
circles. He was born in Virginia and 
for a number of years was assistant 
cashier of the Commercial and Farmers 
National Bank of Baltimore. Lately he 
has been associated with the Mutual 
Alliance Trust Co. of New York. The 
many friends of Mr. Baldwin in Virginia 
are well pleased to hear of his advance- 
ment. 


—The handling of municipal obliga- 
tions by the Federal Reserve Banks is 
being frequently discussed by member 
banks in the Fifth (Richmond) District 
and in compliance with many requests, 
Governor Seay of the local reserve bank 
has issued a circular in which he calls 
attention to the provisions of the Re- 
serve act which states that a Federal 
Reserve Bank can purchase from mem- 
ber banks warrants from any city which 


are properly endorsed by the member 
banks. 

The prosperous condition of the Rich- 
mond Reserve Bank puts it in a position 
to help the member banks in handling 
city securities or any kind of commer- 


cial paper. 
& 


Houston 


—The Bankers Trust Co. of Houston 
has recently organized a real estate de- 
partment to handle the collection of 
rents and management of properties, as 
well as the buying and selling of real 
estate. This department will also be 
prepared to construct buildings, if nec- 
essary, for responsible concerns who re- 
quire special quarters and will take long- 
time leases. E. H. Fleming has been 
appointed manager of the department, 
having had a wide experience in similar 





The National Cattle Loan Company 











CORRESPONDENCE 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 
Capital, $200,000.00 


Sells over its endorsement loans made by responsible 
cattle men, secured by cattle inspected by our own 
representatives to banks wishing safe, 
liquid investments. 


ILLINOIS 


short-time, 


INVITED 


AT THE ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 
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work in Chicago as well as in Oklahoma 
and Texas. 


.O7 
Atlanta 


—Robert F. Maddox, vice-president 
of the American National Bank, has been 
elected president of the Atlanta Clear- 
ing-house association for the ensuing 
vear. 

The other officers chosen were: Vice- 
president, W. J. Blalock, president of 


Rosert F. Mappox 


RECENTLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE ATLANTA 
CLEARING-HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


the Fulton National Bank; treasurer, 
lhomas C, Erwin, vice-president of the 
r'hird National Bank, and secretary, 
Darwin G. Jones. 

Mr. Maddox has been engaged in the 
anking business in Atlanta for the past 


Utah Savings & 


Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Ganeral Banking —Trust—Bonding 
Title Insurance —Safety Deposit Vaults 


Capital . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 45,000 


OFFICERS: 
W. S. McCornick, 
President 
Anthon H. Lund, 
Vice-President 
Geo. Albert Smith, 
Vice-President 


F. M. Michelsen, 
Cashier 


Facilities for thorough 
Banking service. 
Expeditious and intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this in- 
ter-mountain country. 


27 Years Old 


quarter of a century, having entered the 
employ of the Maddox-Rucker Banking 
Co. in 1890 as collector, and having 
filled every position in the bank up to 
the vice-presidency, which position he 
occupied with the Maddox-Rucker 
Banking Co., in 1908, when it was con- 
verted into the American National 
Bank. 

Mr. Maddox has always taken an ac- 
tive interest in civic and commercial af- 
fairs, in connection with which he has 
occupied many positions of honor and 
distinction. He served as a member of 
the board of commissioners of Fulton 
county in 1907 and 1908, resigning 
when he was elected mayor of Atlanta, 
a position he held with distinction dur- 
ing 1909 and 1910. 

He has also served as president of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, as 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and as president 
of the Georgia Bankers Association. He 

















The American National Bank 


Capital. . 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . 150,000.00 
Total Resources over. . . 


J. W. SEFTON, Jr., President 
Cc. L. WILLIAMS, 1st Vice-Pres. 
I. ISAAC IRWIN, 2nd V-Pres. T.C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cash, 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 

enced staff of officers and employes—these are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 


- 2,200,000.00 


L. J. RICE, Cashier 














is a trustee of Vanderbilt University 
and a director of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, of the Georgia Railway & 
Power Co., and of the trust company of 
Georgia, and also of other well-known 
corporations. 


& 


Savannah 


—wWilliam F. McCauley, president of 
the Savannah Bank & Trust Co., has 
been elected president of the Savannah 
Clearing Association, succeeding Fred 
W. Clarke, who declined to stand for 
re-election. 

Joseph W. Heffernan has _ been 
elected vice-president, and Walter F. 
Hogan being retained in his capacity of 
secretary and treasurer. The following 
will compose the board of management: 
Gordon L. Groover, Jacob S. Collins 
and Leopold Adler. 


& 


PACIFIC STATES 
Los Angeles 


—The newly-elected cashier of the 
Security Natonal Bank, Walter A. Ellis, 
won his promotion through various posi- 
tions in the Southern California Savings 
Bank, which was merged with the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank in 1907, 
and in the latter institution, holding the 
place of trust officer at the time of his 
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recent advancement. As is well known, 
the Security National Bank and the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Banks are 
closely-related institutions. 





Watter A. Extis 
NEWLY-ELECTED CASHIER SECURITY NATIONAL 
BANK, LOS ANGELES 


In electing Mr. Ellis cashier the bank 
has followed its usual custom of choos- 
ing officers from the staff. 

Mr. Ellis besides being an experi- 
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THE PROPOSED NEW HOME OF THE SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


This handsome building which is to be erected shortly will be one of the most complete and 
modernly equipped bank buildings on the Pacific Coast 


enced banker is a graduate of the Law 
Department of the University of South- 
ern California and a member of the bar 
of this city. 


& 
Salt Lake City 


—The Utah State National Bank of 
Salt Lake City has bought the building 
at First, South and Main streets from 
the Salt Lake Security and Trust Co., 
which has owned the property for a 
number of years. This building has 
long been the home of the former insti- 
‘ution and will now be completely reno- 
vated, as the Utah State proposes to 
-pend about $100,000 in remodeling its 
banking quarters. 

Some time ago it was announced that 
le Salt Lake Security & Trust Co. 
vould erect a skyscraper on the site, but 
with the sale of the property these plans 
will be dropped. The Salt Lake Se- 

urity & Trust Co. already has one of 
ihe most complete banking houses in the 


West at 32 S. Main, and this will con- 
tinue to be the home of this company. 


—Bank clearings in Salt Lake City 
during 1915 are estimated as $347,343,- 
545.74. In 1915, December was the 
largest month with clearings estimated 
as $40,000,000. February was the 
smallest with clearings of $21,439,- 
541.87. Clearings have been steadily 
increasing since last September. Dur- 
ing the past four years they have been 
as follows: 1914, $314,533,105.13; 
1913, $333,477,644.26; 1912, $369,- 
452,284.66; 1911, $334,136,955.21. By 
comparing these figures it will be seen 
that 1915 was the biggest year in bank 
clearings in Salt Lake City since 1912. 


co 


San Francisco 


—In a recent financial letter the 
American National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco says: 
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Library Tower Two Golf Courses 
DANIEL 8S. WHITE, PRESIDENT 
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THE LARGEST FIREPROOF RESORT HOTEL IN THE WORLD 
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The Spirit of America at Play : Magnitude and Cheerfulness 


Belvedere Submarine Grill 
The Promenade in the Marble Exchange 
Three Decks Fronting the Boardwalk and the Ocean 


ATLANTIC 
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Restaurant Traymore 


Evening Musicales Cloister Garden 
JOSEPH W. MOTT, MANAGER 














“The nine national banks of San 
Francisco reporting to the Comptroller 
under date of November 10, individual- 
lv and collectively show remarkable 
gains during the past vear in both de- 
posits and cash, but a decrease in loans 
and discounts of over $6,000,000. These 
reports, while indicating excessive 
strength, and ability to provide for any 
and all demands of the community, are 
scarcely comforting to a stockholder 
seeking full returns on his investment. 

“The figures for approximate dates 
for the vears 1913, 1914 and 1915 are 


as follows: 


good, markets during the early part of 
the season were not very receptive, and 
upon the whole our fruit growers have 
had many more profitable seasons. A 
citrus crop approximating 48,000 car- 
loads added to a large Florida crop was 
not easily disposed of under conditions 
as they existed during the main ship- 
ping season. The same may be said of 
eur fresh deciduous fruits whose mar- 
ket was still further impaired by the 
very small pack of the canners who did 
not see their way, as conditions were. 
to make their usual pack. The federal 
“war tax” on wine was found virtually 


Oct. 21, 1913 Oct.31,1914 Novy. 10, 1915 


Cash GG TRCRARRE. 2060 ccccccecsvsie 
Loans. ated TSCOUNts. . 6 occ cccscwsccs 
Deposits 


Speaking of the 1915 fruit crop, the 
Anglo & London Paris National Bank 
says in its December trade letter: 


“While our fruit crops have been 


$63,003,232 $59,194,793 $105,674,032 
117,315,662 121,340,686 114,849,647 


152,669,027 153,320,750 196,207,789 


prohibitive of the production of sweet 
wines and greatly reduced the output of 
dry wines. Producers of wine grapes 


suffcred heavy losses.” 




















C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE 


FURS 





Annual Discount Sale 


We are offering our entire stock of 


manufactured Furs at discounts from 


15% to 3312% 





126 West 42nd Street 


NEW YORK CITY 

















Ask Your Stationer for 
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CANADIAN 


—The annual report to the stock- 
holders of the Bank of Toronto shows 
that net profits for the year ending 
November 30 were $663,074, making a 
total of $1,065,885 when added to the 
balance carried over from 1914. In 
1915 dividends to the amount of $550,- 
000 were paid. Other appropriations 
were made for the following purposes: 
War tax on circulation, $30,502; Offi- 
cers’ Pension Fund, $25,000; Patriotic 
Fund, $15,000; British Red Cross, $2,- 
500; Belgian Relief Fund, $1,500; To- 
ronto General Hospital, $2,000. After 
deducting all appropriations from net 
profits, a balance of $76,502 was car- 
ried forward to next year Deposits 
of this bank on November 30, 1915, 
were $48,769,766 and total assets were 
$66,767,203. 


—Commenting on the ninety-seventh 
annual report of the Quebec Bank sub- 
mitted October 30, 1915, the ‘Quebec 
Chronicle” said editorially: 

“The general statement of the Que- 
bee Bank for the year ending October 
30, which has been presented at the an- 
nual meeting, exhibits a condition of 
noteworthy strength. The bank’s busi- 
ness has expanded materially during the 
year, the funds entrusted to it by the 
public being now just over seventeen 
million dollars, and just about a million 
more than last year. But the liquid as- 
sets held against these liabilities have in- 
creased by a million and a half, and 
now amount to over nine million dollars, 
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or 52.9 per cent. of liabilities, against 
seven and a half million, or 47.1 per 
cent. in 1914. That the assets have 
been thoroughly tested out and include 
nothing that is not of sound banking 
quality is evidenced by the very large 
provision that has been made for ‘‘con- 
tingencies,” $337,000 having been writ- 
ten off for that object, mainly by draw- 
ing upon the Rest Fund. A gratifying 
point is the large proportion of the 
liquid assets which is carried in actual 
cash; there is almost two million in spe- 
cie and Dominion notes (nearly twice 
the usual showing), and another million 
in the promptly convertible items of 
notes and cheques of other banks. 

“While the bank performs a notable 
public service, and at the same time con- 
serves its own position, by keeping thus 
strong in the present difficult times, such 
a policy can only be pursued at a certain 
sacrifice of profits. The Quebec Bank 
has this year adopted the practice gener- 
ally followed by other banks, of 
deducting business taxes before show- 
ing profits instead of exhibiting them in 
the profit-and-loss account. This year’s 
p.ofit of $233,420 therefore compares 
with $275,762 in 1914, or a decrease of 
15.35 per cent., which is very moderate 
in the circumstances. 

“The above mentioned provision for 
contingencies cannot be regarded as part 
of the year’s business at all, and is 
therefore rightly provided for by draw- 
ing $308,750 from the Rest Account, 
which now stands at a round million 
dollars. This transfer obviously in- 
volves a considerable sacrifice on the 
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part of the shareholders, but it affords to 
the clients of the bank a most gratifying 
evidence of the management’s courage 
and conservatism, qualities which are 
both essential for successful banking in 
times like the present. The reduction 
of $850,000 in current loans, is propor- 
tionate to the times, and represents 
rather the results of lessened activity in 
trade circles than of any pressure on 
clients. 

“Altogether the 1915 statement re- 
flects very great credit upon President 
John T. Ross and General Manager B. 
B. Stevenson for their policy during the 
most trying year in Canadian banking 
history. Naturally the citizens of Que- 
bee take a special interest in this essen- 
tially local institution and will be grat- 
ified to learn that it has made such a 
fine showing during the past year.” 


—The forty-sixth annual statement 
of the Royal Bank of Canada under 
date of November 30, 1915, shows total 
deposits of $154,976,327 and total as- 
sets of $198,299,123. The profit and 
loss account follows: 


ated from this account and also two 
bonuses of one per cent., each amount- 
ing to $300,000. $1,000,000 was re- 
served against further depreciation in 
the value of securities held by the bank 
and a war tax on bank note circula- 
tion of $122,906 was written off. $80,- 
000 was transferred to the pension fund 
and $5,000 was subscribed to the Brit- 
ish Red Cross Society. $461,892 was 
carried forward to the credit of profit 
and loss account. Total deposits on 
November 30, 1915, were $194,523,078 
and total assets were $250,421,840. 


—The annual meeting of the Bank of 
Montreal, the financial statement of 
which was made public in November, 
was held in Montreal last month and 
was attended by a larger number of 
shareholders than for many years past. 

H. V. Meredith, president of the 
bank, in moving the adoption of the 
financial statement, said: ‘All things 
considered, the trade of Canada is well 
maintained both as to volume and char- 
acter. For some time before the out- 
break of war a restraining hand was 


Balance of Profit and Loss Account November 30, 1914..... $614,062.25 
Profits for the year, after deducting charge of management 
and all other expenses, accrued interest on deposits, full 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts and _ rebate of 
interest on unmatured bills............ havea keh tues ae 1,905,576.57 $2,519,638.87 


Appropriated as follows: 





Dividends Nos. 110, 111, 112 and 113 at 12 per cent. per 


EE oaks beeiiekadeewnnena pibbtertdendaknes $1,387,200.00 
Transferred to Officers’ Pension Fund...... .......sseeee0e 100,000.00 
Written off Bank Premises Account....... ........eeeeee- 250,000.00 
War Tax on Bank Note Circulation. ......scccccccccccceccs 105,966.66 
Balance of Profit and Loss carried forward............++. ‘ 676,472.16 $2,519,638.82 


—The annual statement of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce under date of 
November 30, 1915, shows net profits 
for the vear after providing for all bad 
and doubtful debts of $2,352,035. In 
addition to this there was carried for- 
ward from the previous year a balance 
at credit of profit and loss account 
amounting to $1,117,763, making a to- 
tal of $3,469,799 at credit of profit and 
loss account. 

Dividends, at ten per cent. per annum, 
amounting to $1,500,000, was appropri- 





placed on speculative ventures which, 
in an era of prosperity, had run to dan- 
gerous excess, and we were as a conse- 
quence fairly well prepared to face the 
closing of the London money market. A 
temporary dislocation in many branches 
of trade followed. Reorganization in 
some cases were, and may yet be found 
necessary to adjust capitalization to 
earning power, the only logical course 
to be pursued when such conditions had 
to be dealt with. 

“As the year progressed, the effect of 
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the war on the trade of Canada proved 
less injurious than was expected; in 
fact, business conditions distinctly im- 
proved. Natural resources continued to 
be developed and their product to find 
ready and profitable sale, while many 
branches of manufacture have been em- 
ployed to capacity in turning out mu- 
nitions of war, the money value of 
which runs into scores of millions, Re- 
sulting employment of labor has been 
of almost incalculable advantage. 

“It is estimated that the grain crops 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Ai- 
berta have a market value to the pro- 
ducers of approximately $400,000,000, 
in the use of which we may anticipate 
not only the liquidation of much indebt- 
edness, but stimulation of current trade. 
These truly remarkable results will, I 
think, have the effect of attracting a 
tide of immigration to our shores when 
the world is again at peace. The posi- 
tion of Canada is a highly favored one, 


U 


with an assured future of growth, de- 
velopment and general prosperity.” 

Sir Frederick Williams Taylor said: 
“In summarizing my remarks a year 
ago, I expressed the opinion that Can- 
ada is standing the strain without col- 
lapse. This summing up of the situa- 
tion still holds good. Strain is less than 
may have reasonably been expected, 
and we are encouraged tu face the ter 
rible situation ahead of us calmly be- 
cause of the confidence that comes from 
having successfully surmounted the or 
deals of the past twelve months. There 
is now a distinctly more hopeful feeling 
throughout the Dominion, and there is 
excellent ground for re-assurance in the 
material advantages that have resulted 
from the bountiful harvest. 

“In any case we must economize in 
every way possible so that we may bear 
our full measure of responsibility dur- 
ing the war and be prepared for the 
taxation that must follow.” 


i 


TFS 


Russian Banks and the War 


ie a short Russian pamphlet, says the 

“London Economist,” Mr, N. B. Em- 
eljanoff deals with two economic sub- 
jects of great importance to his country 
—(1) “the roots of dearness.” and (2) 
“organization of victory.” He attacks 
the Russian banking system, and espe- 
cially the operations and tactics of the 
commercial banks. The questions raised 
in this pamphlet are certainly of gen- 
eral interest to Russia at the present 
moment, and would interest anybody 
who knew the language, but we believe 
that the author takes too sceptical a view 
of the detrimental influence of the Rus- 
sian commercial banks on Russia’s eco- 
nomic development. The fact that the 
Russian banks are to a very large ex- 
tent controlled by foreign capital is evi- 
dent, but it is not only German influ- 
ence, for French capital and Paris banks 
are likewise an important controling 
group. Mr. Emeljanoff draws atten- 


tion to the fact that at the present mo- 
ment 414 milliards of roubles are lying 
on account current at the various Rus- 
sian banks. <A very interesting figure 
in itself. Of course, the uncertainty of 
investments has helped to increase the 
account current deposits, but it is a 
known fact that in ordinary times the 
average Russian capitalist does not like 
to risk his money in investments, and 
prefers government securities or leaving 
his money on deposit with his bankers. 
With a little initiative on the part of the 
Russian capitalist the question of con- 
trolling Russia’s banks and consequently 
her economic life, could be easily solved 
by itself. The proposal to give control 
of war supplies, etc., to private institu- 
tions and corporations has much to rec- 
ommend it, but we are afraid that it 
will not find much encouragement with 
the Russian Government at the present 
moment. 
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A PLEA FOR A CLOSER 
STUDY OF FINANCE 


ghanece® legislation is 
a product of the Ameri- 
can temperament. Tempera- 
mentally we are not pains- 
taking, we are not thorough 
and we are not studious. We 
have strong opinions, but we 
have not always facts to back 
up these opinions. We have 
great ideas and_ great 
schemes, but these are seldom 
founded on the rock of calm 
deliberation. 

And so all of our great na- 
tional measures have shown 
the mark of this absence of 
profound thought. Our 
many and manifold tariff 
acts, our revenue laws, our 
regulations of commerce and 
trade and our banking legis- 
lation have all borne the 
common earmark of “prac- 
tical politics” as opposed to 
“deliberative statesmanship.” 


& 


In our political life there 
has been a tendency always 
to scoff at learning, to laugh 
at the theorists and to scorn 
the suggestions of the college 
professor. As a result meas- 
ures that deeply affect our 
national life, that go to the 
very foundations of society, 
have been left to the tender 
mercies of the “practical 
politician,” the man whose 
sole qualification to pass 
judgment on the measures in 
question has been his ability 
at the intricate game of poli- 
ties. But this condition of 
affairs is not to be charged to 
the “practical politicians,” 
but rather to a public opin- 





ion which countenances such 
makeshift methods of legis- 
lation, a public opinion 
which acquiesces in this gen- 
eral contempt for delibera- 
tion and study. 


& 


In the field of banking we 
see the same conditions at 
work. America has _ pro- 
duced some great bankers,| 


and genius in guiding the af- | 
fairs of their own institu-| 


tions are beyond dispute.) 


But when we come to the) 
broader problems of banking, 
problems of currency and fi- 
nance which concern not the 
bank but the nation, prob- 
lems which the shrewdest 
minds in history have left) 
unsolved, problems of money | 
and of wealth with which the| 
practical banker is seldom) 
concerned—when we come to} 
these fundamentals, how few| 
there are in this country who} 


rank as real authorities. 


| 

& 
The active American bank-| 
er, to be sure, has little time! 


practical work of a bank, and 
the practical banker whose 
close application to the ac- 
tual administratjon of the 
business of banking has pre- 
‘vented him from studying 
;more theoretical problems. 
Would not a combination of 
these two types be a splen- 
did thing both for the na- 
tion and for the profession 
of banking? 





men whose executive ability | @ 


That conditions are 
changing for the better is 
quite evident. There is a 
marked tendency among the 
younger bankers to devote 
more and more of their ener- 
gies to a study of banking. 
Study classes are being rap- 
idly organized and educa- 
tional meetings are frequent. 
Just the other day a man 
who had recently been made 
an officer in a large western 
trust company wrote in to 
the editor of this depart- 
ment for a complete bibliog- 
raphy on the subject of 
banking. He wanted a pri- 
vate banking and currency 
library. 

Nor is this an infrequent 


for the study of theoretical| occurrence. The Book De- 
problems. He is far toocon-| partment of the Bankers 
cerned with the affairs of the| Publishing Company is 
day and of the minute. And|equipped to give complete 
yet one cannot but wish that) information about any book 
more of our older bankers,| on the subject of banking or 
men who have devoted their! finance. We are in a posi- 
life to the practical problems| tion to supply complete bib- 
of their calling, would, in| liographies on any particular 
later life turn their energies; phase of these subjects. 
to the study and solution of; This is a service which we 
some of our banking prob-|are most happy to render 
lems. We have at present our clients as it is our aim to 
two distinct types—the pro-| promote in every possible 





fessor of banking and finance | way a greater interest in the 
who knows nothing of the study of banking. 
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@Here’s to 1916! May it 
be a bigger, better, brighter, 
busier year in the banking 
profession. 

& 











books there are on banking QWe do this not only as a 
_and finance and just what! special service to our read- 
ones are best adapted for ers, but with the sincere pur- 
| particular purposes. 


pose and desire to encourage 
in every possible way the 
& serious study of banking by 
'bankers. The man who can 


QIf you want to prepare an| combine a practical knowl- 
|address on currency prob-| edge of the work of a bank 
lems, if you’re looking for with a sound understanding 
a library on the fundamental | of its fundamental principles 
principles of banking, if you/is not only of infinitely 
'want to learn more about greater value to himself and 
| practical banking, if you are| his institution, but he is, stil] 


interested in financial adver-| more, a distinct asset to this 


@This is the open season for) 
New Year’s Resolutions, so 
why not join the throng who 
are going to make this year | 
a memorable one by devot- 
ing some serious thought and 
study to the business of 
banking. 
& 


@ You know, there’s really a 
lot more to the reading of 
books than the mere dollars 
and cents profit to be de- 
rived therefrom. The more 
you learn about banking, the 
better you will like it, the 
more you will enjoy your 
work. And there’s no great- 
er satisfaction on _ earth 
than being in love with your 


job. 
& 

@There are a lot of bankers 
who would like to do some 
serious studying along bank- 
ing lines, but don’t know 
where or how to begin. It’s 
so much trouble to pick out 
the right books and to find 
cut just what is the best 


thing to read on the subjects 
in which they are interested. | 


% | 


@And that’s just the raison | 
d’etre for this little publica- | 
tion. Through the facilities 
of this department we are in 
a position to know what 


tising—write us and we will nation when the need for 
send you a list of the best men skilled in banking and 
material available on that) finance was never more in- 
particular subject. 


' sistent. 








BANKING ANTHOLOGY 
II 


“You are old, Banker William,” the young 
man said, 
“And your hair is exceedingly gray; 
And yet you’re always abreast of the 
times. 
Now, what is the reason, I pray?” 


“From my youth, Teller Watkins,” the 
old man replied, 
“I always have been a great student. 
I’ve never confined my thoughts to THIS 
bank. , 
I hardly thought that would be pru- 
dent.” 


“While others declared that the old days 
were over 
And gathered together to rue it, 
You walked ’round the bank with a smile 
on your face. 
Pray, how did you manage to do it?” 


“I’ve learned from the books what others 
have taught me 
And the world has been bared to my 
vision. 
And now if you’re wise you'll follow my 
lead 
For you'll never regret your decision.” 
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ARE YOU GOING TO MISS 


THESE VALUABLE FEATURES 


URING the year 1916—the sev- 

D entieth in its existence—TuHE 

Bankers MaGazine will strive 

more than ever before to live up to its 

ideal of promoting the best interests of 
the banking profession. 

We will seek to present to our read- 
crs each month new and better banking 
methods, to discuss in a sane, intelligent 
manner present banking problems, and 
to publish timely and valuable articles 
by leading bankers and bank authorities. 

The Banking Comment, published 
each month in the front pages of the 
Magazine, has come to be regarded as 
authoritative among the bankers of the 
country. Each month the readers of 
Tue Bankers Magazine look for its 
comment on those matters of current 
interest in which all bankers are vitally 
concerned. In these pages the reader 
gets the benefit of the calm and well- 
matured judgment of a constant and 
studious observer of banking affairs. 

One of the features of the Magazine 
which is of special value to our sub- 
scribers is the Publicity Department. 
This department is conducted by one of 
the leading authorities on financial ad- 
vertising in this country and brings for- 


ward each month new and valuable 


plans for financial publicity. It tells 
you how to increase the business of your 
bank, how to advertise in the local 
press, and describes campaigns which 
other banks have conducted. Current 
advertising matter is reproduced and 
commented upon. “This department 
alone,” said one of our subscribers the 
other day, “is worth the price of a sub- 
scription.” 

Our Banking Law Department is a 
feature of the Magazine which many 
banks find indispensable. It takes up 
the leading cases of the month, involv- 
ing points which concern bankers. It 
enables the reader to keep in touch with 
the general trend of court opinion on 
banking matters. In addition, the Law 
Editor is ready and willing to answer 
inquiries of subscribers on legal ques- 
tions. Many a banker has received a 
piece of information from this depart- 
ment which has saved him thousands of 
dollars. 

If you are not already a subscriber and 
want to find out just how valuable the 
Magazine can be to you and your institu- 
tion, send us your check for $1 and we 
will put you on our list to receive THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE for four months 
beginning with the current number. 
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THE CASE OF BILL 


." was ten years ago that 
I met Bill. Bill was a 
paying-teller at that time. 
Bill is still a paying-teller. 
To be sure, he is a darn 
good paying-teller. He was 
then. Bill knew the busi- 
ness of paying-telling from 
A to Z, or, rather from A 
to M, because John knew it 
from N to Z. My name be- 
kins with B. Otherwise I 
would never have known 
Bill. 

Bill looked at life through 
the bars of his cage and to 
him the complex organism 
of banking was a mere 
necessary but vague ap- 
pendage to the business of 
cashing checks. There was 
no one just like Bill at 
cashing checks. He had 
done it for years and he 
did it with a grace and a 
flourish that was inimitable. 
He knew every depositor 
from A to M and he could 
spot a counterfeit bill or a 
bogus signature a mile off. 

Outside of this Bill’s 
mental vision was limited— 
strictly limited. What bank- 
ing was, why it was, what 
useful place it served in the 
community he knew not nor 
cared. What the president 
possibly did to earn his sal- 
ary, Bill could never figure. 
Why, anyone could sit at a 
mahogany desk and chat 
with Jones, the local mer- 
chant, and Smith of the 
Smith Works, down on Fac- 
tory avenue. But it took 
skill to add figures and 
count notes the way Bill 
did. Bill was not without 
pride in his profession. 

Bill is a _ paying-teller 
and probably will be till he 
dies, and after that he will 
be cashing checks for St. 


while living in this age, was 
not of it. Your modern 
paying-teller cashes checks 
and cashes them as well as 
Bill does, but besides that 
he sees banking in its true 
perspective. 

He sees the functions of 
the paying teller in correla- 
tion with the other manifold 
functions of a bank. He 
knows what banking is, he 
knows why a bank exists, he 





can talk intelligently on the 
subject. And when the time 
comes he can fill the posi- 
tion higher up because he is 
fitted for it. He can fill it 
intelligently because he 
hasn’t become lost in the 
details of his own particu- 
lar job. Why can he do 
this? Because he is a stv- 
dent, because he is an ob- 
server, because he _ thinks 
and because he reads. 





helpful and illuminating. 


a clear and concise way. 


ror $4.00 








Peter. Unfortunately Bill, 


Three Books for 
Financial Advertisers 


Pushing Your Business 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Covers the general subject in an instructive and 
interesting way, with many illustrations of good 
ads, suggestions and instructions which are both 


2000 Points for Financial 
Advertising 
By T. D. MacG@REGOR 


Contains 2000 suggestions for the wording of 
bank and financial ads, bringing out vital points in 


Bank Advertising Plans 
By T. D. Mac@REGOR 


Covers the subject of advertising from still another 
standpoint, illustrating and describing plans other 
than newspaper advertising that have succeeded in 
building up important institutions. 


Price $1.50 postpaid 


Price $1.75 postpaid 


Price $2.50, postpaid 


$1.75 


YOU 
SAVE 
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LEARNING THE BUSI- 
NESS 


“BAIVE years ago,”’ said a 
young banker the other 
day, I started in to learn the 
banking business. I wanted 
to be a second Alexander 
Hamilton. I wanted to 
know all there was to know 
about money and credit. 
They told me the only way 
to learn was to start at the 
bottom and plug away. 
“The first two years I 
was a messenger. I started 
at the bottom and I plugged 
away. I got to be an awful 
good runner. I could make 
the clearing-house in two 
minutes and thirty seconds 
from the collection depart- 
ment gate. I learned a lot 
about collecting drafts, but 
at the end of two years I 
didn’t know so much more 
about banking than when I 
started. I began to think 
that it would take me a long 
while to learn by experi- 
ence all there was to know. 
“Then I heard of a book 
on banking. I bought it and 
learned a lot about the bank 
that I never dreamed of be- 
fore. I bought other books 
and invested every spare 
cent I earned in buying more. 
I spent a lot of hard-earned 
money and I had to cut 
down on other things, but I 
never regretted it. I not 
only did my own job better, | 
but I got to know more 
about the other man’s job) 
than he did. That’s why! 
I'm where I am today. 
“I don’t set up any claims | 
to superior brilliancy. I’m} 
no Alexander Hamilton yet. | 
But I did have the sense to 
sce that life was too short to 
learn everything from expe- | 
rience. What was the use| 
when there were plenty of | 
men who had been through | 
it themselves and were will- | 





ing to tell me what they 
had found out through the 
medium of the printed 


page?” 
& 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


HE Editor of Boox 

Tavxs is at your ser- 
vice in any matter pertain- 
ing to banking literature. In 
the words of the poet, “If 
you don’t see what you 
want, ask for it.” We are 
here to serve you and will 
gladly supply you with any 
information or advice with 
regard to books, bibliogra- 
phies on banking and finan- 
cial subjects. Let us help 
you select your banking 
library. The Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company is_ the 
headquarters for books for 
bankers, and we can supply 
you with any book you 
want. Address all communi- 
cations to the Book Depart- 
ment, Bankers Publishing 


5 


Company, Box 557, New 
York City. 








T is the purpose of 

this little publication 
to devote itself to the 
constantly increasing field 
of banking literature, to 
discuss in an interesting 
and informal way the 
latest books on banking, 
to stimulate interest in 
the study of banking, to 
tell the busy man what 
to read and to encourage 
everyone connected with 
the bank to increase his 
own efficiency and that of 
his institution by keep- 
ing himself imformed. 

The progressive bank- 
er realizes that to keep 
in the running he must 
not only profit by his own 
éuperience but he must 
keep tabs on the other 
fellow. 

He must be constantly 
ready to receive new 
ideas, new schemes, new 
methods which he can 
turn to his own advan- 
tage and apply to his 
cwn institution. 











in Books 


address 





Are You Interested 


on Banking? 


Send us your name and 


and we will put 


you on the list to receive 
Book Talks each month. 




















Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


THE CANADIAN COMMON- 
WEALTH. By Agnes C. 
Laut. Price, $1.50. 15 cents 
postage. 


A picturesque interpretation of the 
people of Canada; their character, 
ideals and temper; their problems of 
trade, labor, immigration, govern- 
ment and defense; their relations to 
England, America and Japan; thefr 
development in the past, their ex- 
pansiyn in the present, and their 
future big with opportunity. 


HISTORY OF CURRENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By A. Barton Hepburn, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. Price, $2.50. 15 
cents postage. 

This book gives all the essential 
facts as to currency, coinage and 
banking, as well as the indispensable 
political history connected with the 
subject. The aim of the work is to 
produce a busy man’s' library, to give 
between two covers a history which 
will enable one to ascertain any fact 
in relation to this important subject 
from the period of the colonies down 
to the creation of the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
TARIFF QUESTION. By 
Frank William Taussig, 
Ph.D., Litt.D. Price, $2. 15 
cents postage. 

In this volume Professor Taussig 
begins by taking up some questions 


of principle: first, the deductions 
which may be drawn if imports con- 





tinue after a duty has been imposed; 


second, the arguments for protection 
to young industries; third, the doc- 
trine of comparative cost (or com- 
parative advantage, as he prefers to 
call it). The conclusions on these 
questions of principle are then illus- 
trated in the later parts of the vol- 
ume, in which the history of certain 
protected industries—sugar, iron and 
steel, copper, silks, cottons, woolens 
—is followed in detail. 


THE USE OF MONEY. By 
E. A. Kirkpatrick. Price, 
$1. 15 cents postage. 


This book was written for the 
benefit of parents who are hard 
pressed for ways and means of teach- 
ing their children how to save 
money and how best to spend it. 
Should a child have a regular allow- 
ance? Should he be given money 
when he asks for it or only when he 
really needs it? Should he be given 
money as a reward or as a payment 
for services? Should he be allowed 
to work for money at an early age? 
These questions and many others are 
answered by Mr. Kirkpatrick in this 
book. 


THE TAXATION OF LAND 
VALUES. By Louis F. Post, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
Price, $1. 15 cents postage. 


This book, by one of the leading 
advocates of the Single Tax in 
America, is a complete answer to the 
question: What is the Single Tax? 
THE CREATION OF 

WEALTH. By J. H. Lock- 

wood. Price, $1. 15 cents 

postage. 


This book is the first systematic 
study of Brains as a wealth-producer. 





Mr. Lockwood holds that the biggest 
element in the production of wealth 
is not land, labor or capital, but 
MIND. His analysis of Intelligence 
in making wealth includes the ini- 
tial idea, the invention, project, plan; 
increasing the nower of labor by or- 
ganization, improvement in materials 
and machinery; elimination of waste; 
advertising; securing necessary capi- 
tal; securing proper adjustment of 
the business to public opinion and 
to legislation, 


AMERICA IN FERMENT. 


By Paul Leland Haworth. 
Price, $1.50. 15 cents post- 
age. 


In this book Mr. Haworth shows 
us our own country as it is to-day 
and what it promises to be to-mor- 
row. This is not the history of cap- 
tains and conquests, but the vivid 
story of a people’s accomplishments, 
tendencies and ambitions, 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE. 
By Henry Parker Willis, Sec- 
retary of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Price, $1. Post- 
age 15 cents. 


Supplies a concise, authoritative 
study of our new banking system and 
the new “elastic” note issue from 
which the country expects so much. 
Mr. Willis discusses the theory of 
banking, supplies a background his- 
tory of American currency, and 
treats the Federal Reserve System in 
all its phases. It is a book of great 
value to every student of economics. 
An analysis of the provisions of the 
Reserve Act is given in an appendix, 
and there are two illustrative charts. 











manner. 





Foreign Exchange 
Is The Clue_— 


The Elements of Foreign Exchange 


by Frankiin Escuer, covers the subject in a brief and comprehensive 
It gives you just the important information that you need to 
know—information which is valuable at the present time. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 


to the international situation 
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BOK TALKS 





Worth While Books for the Bankers’ Library 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK. By W. H. 
Kniffin, Jr. 620 pages, hand- 
somely bound, fully  illus- 
trated and cross. indexed. 
Price, $5.00, carriage paid. 


The latest and most compre- 
hensive work on the methods of 
bank operation, containing the 
tested results of banking practice 
in the most progressively man- 
aged institutions in the United 
States, Particular attention is 
given to bank credit. The illus- 
trations cover every variety of 
form used in up-to-date institu- 
tions and the copious index enables 
the reader to find readily what- 
ever he is seeking. A monumental 
work and one every bank man 
should read and own. 


TRUST COMPANIES, 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGE- 
MENT. By Clay Herrick. 
Revised and enlarged. 500 
pages, bound in green cloth, 
illustrated with forms, etc. 
and carefully and completely 
indexed, Price $4.00 postpaid. 


A new edition of Mr. Herrick’s 
valuable book on trust companies, 
first published in 1909. The text 
has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date in every par- 
ticular, and is unquestionably the 
last word on this important sub- 
ject. In it Mr. Herrick has cov- 
ered in detail the management 
and operation of every department 
of a modern trust company and 
has interspersed his text with such 
a variety of tables, charts and fac 
similes as to make the book abso- 
lutely indispensable for every 
trust company officer, ‘actual or 
prospective. The author was for 
many years connected in impor- 
tant capacities with the Cleveland 
ee Co. and speaks with author- 
ty. 


THE SAVINGS BANK AND 
ITS PRACTICAL WORK. 
By William H. Kniffin, Jr. 
550 pages, 190 illustrations, 
thoroughly indexed, hand- 
somely bound in red cloth. 
Price, $5.00, carriage paid. 


This book is without question 
the most exhaustive and the most 
readable treatise on savings banks 
ever written. The work of the 
savings bank is treated from the 
historical, theoretical, legal and 
practical standpoints and every 
reader is impressed with the wide 
scope and practical arrangement 
of the book. There are thirty- 
eight chapters full of ideas and 
useful information. The topical 
index is especially complete and 
valuable, greatly enhancing the 
reference value of the work. The 
only authoritative and complete 
work on the subject. 





METHODS AND MACHIN- 
ERY OF PRACTICAL 
BANKING. By Claudius B. 
Patten. 520 pages, buckram 
back and cloth sides. Illus- 
trated. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


For almost a generation this 
book has been the recognized 
guide to banking. Not only a 
practical text book, but most read- 
able, interesting and _ inspiring. 
The author was well known as the 
cashier of the old State National 
Bank of Boston. 

MODERN BANKING 
METHODS AND PRACTI- 
CAL BOOKKEEPING. By 
Albert R. Barrett, C. P. A. 
325 pages, bound in buck- 
ram, illustrated. Price, $4.00, 
carriage paid. 


Clearness is one of the strong | 


points of this admirable work. It 
sets forth the foundation prin- 
ciples of banking as far as the 
essential, inside detail work is 
concerned. More than 200 forms 
of bank books, records and blanks 
are illustrated and ali the forms 
are filled out as in actual trans- 
actions and their use and meaning 
fully explained. Well adapted to 
the use of small country banks as 
well as large city institutions. 


THE ELEMENTS OF FOR- 
EIGN EXCHANGE. By 
Franklin Escher. 160 pages, 
clear large type, cloth bound. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


This book answers the ques- 
tion, “Where can I get a little 
book from which I can get a clear 
idea of how foreign exchange 
works, without going too deeply 
into it?” The author combines a 
thorough practical training on the 
subject of foreign exchange. with 
long experience in lecturing on 
the subject at New York Univer- 
sity. Covers the subject in such 
a way that a man who knows 
little or nothing about it could 
poe up the book and within a few 
nours get a clear understanding 
of the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, its 
influence on the money and secur- 
ity market, etc. 


PUSH time. 


USHING 


200 pages, cloth bound, pro- 
fusely illustrated. _ Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 

2000 POINTS FOR FINAN- 
CIAL ADVERTISING. By 


T. D. MacGregor. 170 pages, | 
$1.75, | 


cloth bound. 
postpaid. 


Price, 


BANK ADVERTISING | 


PLANS. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. 200 pages, cloth 
bound. Price, $2.50, post- 
paid. 


Invaluable at the | 


YOUR BUSI-| 
NESS. By T. D. MacGregor. | 


These books are indispensable 
for the advertising. man of the 
bank. The first covers the gen- 
eral subject in an instructive and 
interesting way, with many illus- 
trations of good ads, suggestions 
and instructions, helpful and lil- 
luminating. 

The second contains 2000 sug- 
gestions for the wording of bank 
and financial ads, bringing out 
vital points in a clear and con- 
cise way. 

The third covers the subject of 
advertising from still another 
standpoint, illustrating and de- 
scribing plans other than news- 
| paper advertising that have suc- 
ceeded in building up important 
institutions. 

Special prices for these books in 
combination. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 

IN BANKING AND COM- 
| MERCE. By George Hague. 
| 400 pages, cloth bound. Price, 
$3.00, postpaid. 


The late Mr. Hague was form- 
'erly general manager of the Mer- 
chants Bank of Canada and wrote 
from ripe experience. Filled with 
interesting personal experiences 
|} valuable as object lessons to the 
young banker. 


PRACTICAL INVESTING. 
By Franklin Escher. 175 
pages, handsomely printed 
and bound. Price, $1.50. 
Postage, 10c. 


Fills the long-felt want for a 
book which, in simple and under- 
standable language, tells all about 
securities as they are and as the 
| com who goes into the market 
with money to invest will find 
them. There is nothing of the 
theoretical treatise about “Prac- 
tical Investing.” It is just a 
plain, straightforward description 
of securities and the markets, 
|}made by a man who combines 
}long practical experience in in- 
vestment matters with the ability 
to write about them clearly an: 
| interestingly. Mr.- Escher Kntws 
| what the investor needs to know 
|} and in this book he tells it. 


'GOLD PRODUCTION AND 
FUTURE PRICES. By 
Harrison H. Brace. 150 
pages, cloth bound. Price. 
$1.50, postpaid, 

| Discusses the more important of 
|the tnfluences which may affect 
| future average prices, the whole 
| being considered with reference to 


|}the question of increased gold 
| production. 


| 

| THE BANKER IN LITER- 
ATURE. By Johnson Brig- 
ham. 250 pages, 17 plates, 
uniquely bound. Price, $2.00 
net. Postage, 14c. 

A book for every berker’s pri- 
|vate library and for reading in 
| leisure moments. An admirable 
gift book for a bank man. Tells 
what prominent bankers have 
done in the realms of literature. 





} 








BOOK TALKS — 


THREE GREAT BOOKS 


Which Cover in a Highly Practical and Useful Way 
All Phases of Modern Banking 


THE PRACTICAL 
OF A BANK. By W. H. 
Kniffin, Jr. 

The latest and most com- 
prehensive work on the meth- 
ods of bank operation, contain- 
ing the tested results of bank- 
ing practice in the most pro- 


gressively managed institutions 


in the United States. Particu- 
lar attention is given to bank 
credit. The illustrations cover 
every variety of form used in 
up-to-date institutions and the 


copious index 


reader to find readily whatever | 


he is seeking. A monumental 
work and one every bank man 
should read and own. 


620 pages, handsomely 


bound, fully illustrated and | 


cross indexed. Price, $5.00, 


carriage paid. 


WORK | 


enables the | 


TRUST COMPANIES, 
THEIRORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. By Clay 
Herrick. 


A new edition of Mr. Her- | 


book, first 
The text 


rick’s valuable 
published in 1909. 


has been thoroughly revised | 
| savings banks ever written. 


and brought up to date, and 
is unquestionably the last 


word on this important sub- | 
In it Mr. Herrick has | 
covered in detail the man- | 


ject. 


agement and operation of 


every department of a mod- | 
ern trust company and has | 


interspersed his text with 


such a 


make the book absolutely in- 


dispensable for every trust | 
actual or | 
The author was | 


company officer, 
prospective. 
for many years connected in 


important capacities with the | 


Cleveland Trust Co. and 


speaks with authority. 


Revised and enlarged. 500 
pages, bound in green cloth, 
illustrated with forms, etc., 


and carefully and completely | 
Price, $4.00, post- | 
| $5.00 carriage paid. 


indexed. 


variety of tables, | 
charts and fac-similes as to | 


THE SAVINGS’ BANK 
AND IIS PRACTICAL 
WORK. By W. H. Kniffin, 
Jr. 


This book is without ques- 
tion the most exhaustive and 
the most readable treatise on 


The work of the savings bank 
is treated from the historical, 
theoretical, legal and practical 
standpoints and every reader 
is impressed with the wide 
scope and practical arrange- 
ment of the book. There are 
thirty-eight chapters full of 
ideas and useful information. 
The topical index is espec- 
ially complete and valuable, 
greatly enhancing the refer- 
ence value of the work. The 
only authoritative and com- 


| plete work on the subject. 


550 pages, 190 illustrations, 
thoroughly indexed, handsome- 
ly bound in red cloth. Price, 
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Jan. B. T. 





ORDER BLANK 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York: 


Enclosed find check for $ 


me the following books: 














